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What we sa y... 


■ Our rulers tell us we 
live in a democracy. But when 

you look at the society we live in, it 
becomes clear that the majority have 
very little say in how things are run. 
We get a chance to vote once every 
three years. But in between elec¬ 
tions, we have almost no control over 
what a government does, nor can we 
hold them to the promises they were 
elected on. Even more importantly, all 
the people with the real power in this 
system, the ones who get to make the 
truly important decisions, are 
unelected. The C.E.Os of big corpo¬ 
rations decide what is produced and 
who gets employed. Your boss at the 
supermarket, your principal at high 
school or the administrators of your 
university have far more power over 
what happens in your daily life than 
the Prime Minister. But democracy, 
as they delight in telling us at school, 
is “rule by the majority”, right? When 
was the last time you saw any of these 
people consulting the majority? As 
socialists, we’re arguing for a new 
form of democracy. Areal democracy, 
where ordinary people control every 
aspect of their lives : a democracy 
which is economic as well as politi¬ 
cal. 

■ We're struggling for a 
world where the people who 
make the wealth in society 
control it, where workers de¬ 
cide what and how much our 
society needs. In other words, we 
want decisions to be made after con- 

.-v;. sidering human need, instead of just 

* the slavish pursuit of profit for a tiny 
minority. All around the world, peo¬ 
ple are divided into two main groups. 
There is the tiny minority who gain 
huge profits by their control of indus¬ 
try, both private and public. Then 
there is the vast majority of the popu¬ 
lation, who suffer for this minority’s 
pursuit of profit and wealth, things 
they seem to value far more than hu¬ 
man life and happiness. 

■ Something is rotten in 
the state of capitalism. .. Not 

only is this world clearly undemo¬ 
cratic, its stuffing up in a big way. In 
New Zealand successive neo-liberal 
governments have cut benefits, at¬ 
tacked the powers of unions, and 


raised barriers to tertiary education 
through so-called “user pays” ap¬ 
proaches to fees. The world environ¬ 
ment is being mercilessly exploited, 
with whole species becoming extinct, 
ancient rainforests reduced to stock 
piles of disposable chopsticks and de¬ 
forestation causing massive flooding 
and erosion. Around the world the 
difference between rich and poor has 
become greater. Racism and neo- 
Nazi movements are increasing in 
popularity throughout Europe. Drug 
abuse, depression and alienation 
from work, poverty, crime and vio¬ 
lence are all the expressions of a sys¬ 
tem focused on its own goals - profit 
and production, instead of the inter¬ 
est of the majority who are subject 
to them. Things are getting worse. 
There have been more wars since 
1945 than during the entire course 
of history. The “Third World”, filled 
with starving millions while in the 
United States grain is dumped be¬ 
cause it is not profitable, could be fed 
several times over with only a frac¬ 
tion of the money spent by govern¬ 
ments on war and weapons. The fam¬ 
ily unit remains the main place of ag- 
gression and violence towards 
women. 

■ Reform? History has 
shown us that the movements for 
reform cannot change the essential 
nature of capitalism. Often they in¬ 
crease the powers of the very peo¬ 
ple who oppress the unemployed, 
students and workers - think of the 
Fourth Labour Government! Capi¬ 
talism is a system which is rot¬ 
ten to the core - and so tinkering 
with its external aspects will not 
help cure the ailments which are 
an essential part of it. That’s why 
socialists argue for revolution. 
We will be able to stop capitalism 
only by overthrowing it, by the vast 
majority seizing power, and the 
physical mechanics of power, off 
the greedy minority. Those systems 
which are designed to keep the 
bulk of people under control - the 
army, police and courts - will be 
abolished and rearranged demo¬ 
cratically. There are many histori¬ 
cal examples - from Russia in 1917, 
France in 1968 through to Poland 
in 1980 - which show that this dra¬ 
matic course of events is possible. 
Revolution is no dream, it is a state 


the chaos of capitalism encourages. 

■ €yes on the Prize: Hav¬ 
ing accepted this does not mean that 
socialists sit around and wait for the 
barricades to appear from nowhere. 
The best way to achieve radical so¬ 
cial movements, and revolutionary 
activity, is to become involved in the 
day to day struggles of workers and 
students. “Revolutionaries make 
the best reformists” because we ar¬ 
gue for policies of direct confrontation 
with those in power - occupations, 
strikes, pickets - to achieve change, 
in direct contrast to the letter-writ¬ 
ing and “within the system” actions 
of reformists. Socialists support all 
workers in their struggles for im¬ 
proved pay, conditions and workplace 
environments, and we think the best 
way to do this is to exercise the power 
we have as the majority. The bosses 
need willing employees to work their 
capital - the strike threatens this. A 
University needs a functioning Reg¬ 
istry to be administered - hard to do 
when hundreds of angry students are 
demanding redress of their fees from 
within the building!! 

■ Capitalism loves divi¬ 
sions, it serves the interests of those 
with the power to see the rest of us 
divided against ourselves. Working 
class men benefit from working wom¬ 
en’s liberation. Maori, Pakeha and 
workers’ of other ethnicities have far 
more power united than they do di¬ 
vided. Socialists support women in 
their fight for liberation from sexual 
objectification, violence and economic 
disempowerment. We don’t agree 
with the pessimistic notion currently 
fashionable that sexism is an inher¬ 
ent part of man/woman relations. For 
socialists, the struggle for woman’s 
liberation is linked with the struggle 
for worker liberation. We support 
Maori in their struggle for genuine 
Tino Rangitiritanga, and argue for 
gay and lesbian liberation based not 
pn liberal notions of “tolerance”, but 
rather on the idea that all human 
sexuality should be free and cel¬ 
ebrated. 

■ UJe're making the 
case for revolution tomorrow, 
and joining in the struggle for 
change today. The International 
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continued from p.2... 

Socialists meet regularly to discuss 
our ideas, and to debate both 
theoretical issues - of Marxism, so¬ 
cialism and our roles - as well as to 
plan how to get involved in daily 
movements. We become involved in 
local disputes in our area, and try 
to convince others of the value of di¬ 
rect, confrontational actions. We 
publish this magazine to spread our 
ideas. We are a small group, but a 
group determined to actually get 
stuff done in the labour and stu¬ 
dents' movements, and to do what 
we can for radical change. 

If you're angry at the injustice, 
the unfairness, the cruelty and 
the uiaste that is a central 
part of both our society and 
the system of the uiorld, don't 
just sit at home and get de¬ 
pressed alone. Join the Inter¬ 
national Socialists, and be¬ 
come involved in a movement 
to change it, while meeting 
like-minded people in the 
process. __ 



A Few Words from our 
Sponsors... 


Socialist Review Aotearoa is differ¬ 
ent from the capitalist media - we 
don't pretend to be unbiased or 
hide behind some strange notion 
of "objectivity" to present our ar¬ 
guments as absolute truth. This 
magazine is designed to give the 
viewpoint of the majority of the 
people, not just to tell you what 
those who control the media (i.e 
the ruling class with lots of influ¬ 
ence and money) want you to hear. 
We argue the case for revolution 
and give the viewpoint of every 
struggle against this tired and taw¬ 
dry system. 

The flip-side of this is that, again 
unlike the mainstream media, we 
don't have big business 
bankrolling us so that we'll say the 
right things. In fact, we don't have 
anyone bankrolling us. That's why 
we need you support. We want to 
expand Socialist Review Aotearoa, 


producing more of the articles and 
analysis that you can't find any¬ 
where else. 

To do this we need money. Every 
dollar you contribute to our 
appeal will help us produce a 
bigger, better and more widely 
read magazine. 

Please give generously. 

Send donations to : 

ISO 

PO Box 6157 
Dunedin 

Make cheques payable to ISO 

Remember, the Socialist Review 
Aotearoa is YOUR magazine. 
Send us details of struggles 
going on at your workplace or 
campus. Contribute letter, car¬ 
toons and debate. 


1993 Fees Campaign 


The IS grew in conjunction with the fees campaign. A 
large section of the student population became in¬ 
creasingly radicalized through successful marches and 
mass occupations on the 1st of July (Budget day oc¬ 
cupation of the National Party offices), the 3rd of 
August (occupation of the Registry), and the protest 
and attempted occupation of the Registry on the 28th 
of September. As members of the IS we did what we 
could to provide some guidance and direction for 
the campaign and to contribute to it in a practical 
way. We organized meetings around the campaign, 
we used our posters to advertise the protests, we 
helped to distribute leaflets, and so on. 

All of this work paid off. Otago University emerged 
as the most radicalized (and united) campus in the 
country during 1993. The Registry protest on the 28th 
of September attracted national media attention and 
provided inspiration for students and workers to con¬ 
tinue the struggle against attacks by the National Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Our involvement in the fees campaign also paid off 
for the IS. By acting in a constructive and non-sec¬ 
tarian manner we won respect from those who were 
most actively involved in the fees campaign. It was 
common to hear people say that while they may not 
agree with everything that we stand for, they thought 
that we had made an important contribution to the 
fees campaign. 
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Labour Alliance 
Greens »»»»» 


The victory of Labour and 
the Alliance was greeted 
with both delight and relief 
by New Zealand students, 
workers, disabled and the 
unemployed. But can the 
L a bo ur/Alliance 
government bring real 
change? Do they even plan 
to? - Brian Roper 
investigates. 

When Labour, Alliance and the 
Greens won a majority of seats 
in the 1999 election, we were all 
happy to see National and ACT 
out of power. National domi¬ 
nated governments had ruled in 
the interests of the rich through¬ 
out the 1990s. And National and 
Act were promising to take the 
New Right policy agenda much 
further... 

The majority of New Zealanders ex¬ 
perienced falling real incomes, 
brought about by the Employment 
Contracts Act which made it much 
harder for our unions to organize 
and fight for better wages and con¬ 
ditions, the 1991 benefit cuts, and 
rising tertiary education fees. At the 
same time National continued with 
the fourth Labour Government's 
policy of cutting taxes for the rich. 

In view of all this it is hardly surpris¬ 
ing that inequality increased at a 
faster rate and to a greater extent in 
New Zealand during the 1990s than 
any other advanced capitalist soci¬ 
ety. The overall effect of the New 
Right policy agenda was to make the 
bottom 80% much worse off, the 
top 20% much better off (see pages 
10-15 in this issue). 

No matter how often that National, 
ACT, the Employers' Federation and 
the Business Roundtable told us that 
these policies were good for us, our 
own experiences suggested other¬ 
wise. So in the 1999 general elec¬ 
tion a clear majority 'sacked the 
Nats'. The mood was that it was 
'time for a change' in the direction 
of more 'caring' policies. The hope 
was that Labour, the Alliance and the 
Greens would bring a change. 

The Promises 

Labour was careful not to promise 
much at all in the run up to the elec¬ 
tion. And the Alliance didn't prom¬ 
ise much more. Essentially what they 
did promise was the following: 

" A less hard-line monetarist ap¬ 
proach to managing the economy, 
with more state intervention to 'get 
the economy going'. 

" More government regulation of 
business, particularly of those big 


companies who have effective monopo¬ 
lies (for example electricity supply compa¬ 
nies like Contact). 

" A more generous approach to social 
policy, with more money for health, the 
removal of interest repayments on student 
debt while students are still studying, the 
scrapping of the reforms to education out¬ 
lined in the Tertiary Review, the 
renationalisation of ACC, and slight in¬ 
creases in benefits and super. 

” A small tax increase for those on incomes 
of $60,000 plus. 

The dumping of the Employment Con¬ 
tracts Act and its replacement with legis¬ 
lation that provides for 'good faith' bar¬ 
gaining and industrial action in support of 
multi-employer contracts. 

Since being in power the Government has 
taken some steps towards implementing 
these policies. But already it is clear that 
the tax increases are hollow in that high 
income earners are exempt from paying 
the higher rate if they contribute to super¬ 
annuation schemes. The approach to man¬ 
aging the economy differs little from the 
previous government. And the key features 
of National's education policies remain in 
place. 

In fact, overall all we have is a slight modi¬ 
fication of the New Right policy agenda, 
implemented between 1984 and 1999, 
disguised with (admittedly refreshing) 
leftish sounding rehetoric from Helen 
Clarke and Jim Anderton. 

We in the International Socialist argued 
that people should 'vote Alliance without 
illusions' in the run-up to the election. We 
did so because we wanted to see National 
and ACT out, but at the same time we 
said vote them out without having illusions 
that Labour and the Alliance would rebuild 
the welfare state (to make it resemble the 
welfare state of the 1935-1984 period) let 
alone bring about real change. 

We wish that Labour and the Alliance re¬ 
ally would scrap the New Right policies of 
'Rogernomics' and National. But they will 
not. They are reformist parties - profoundly 
committed to managing the existing capi¬ 
talist system rather than changing it. 

Real Change Through 
Parliament? 

The historical reality is that fundamental, 
as opposed to minor, change has not come 
through parliament. No reformist govern¬ 
ment in any country in the last 150 years 


has successfully overcome the funda¬ 
mental problems which are generated 
by capitalism: class inequality, unem¬ 
ployment, alienation within the 
workplace, women's oppression, rac¬ 
ism and the destruction of the natural 
environment. 

In fact, reformist governments have 
repeatedly adopted policies which have 
had precisely the opposite effect (eg 
the 1984-1990 Labour Government in 
New Zealand, the Hawke-Keating 
Government in Australia, the Labour 
Government in Britain from 1975- 
1979) 

Capitalism is inherently and unalterably 
an anti-democratic system of eco¬ 
nomic organisation. The real power in 
capitalist society does not, for the most 
part, reside in parliament; it resides 
behind closed doors in the boardrooms 
of large corporations. Within the state 
apparatus itself power is heavily con¬ 
centrated in cabinet and its key advi¬ 
sory bodies - Treasury and the Reserve 
Bank. 

This means that the key decisions about 
the allocation of resources, decisions 
which affect us all as they determine 
whether or not we will have to pay for 
education, housing and health etc., are 
not made in a democratic manner. If 
the directors of Telecom decide to sack 
10,000 workers, destroying these peo¬ 
ple's lives in the process, we do not 
have the right to vote the directors re¬ 
sponsible for that decision out of of¬ 
fice. 

Further, the workplaces in which most 
people spend most of their lives are not 
organised democratically. No one 
'elects' their bosses. 

Capitalists can exercise more influence 
on the formation of state policy than 
trade unions or progressive social 
movements. Capitalists can: 

• Engage in advertising campaigns to 
improve the public image of business. 

• Maintain well-resourced associations 
to both lobby government and gener¬ 
ate public support for the adoption and 
implementation of desired policies. 

• Extensively fund the major political 
parties through large corporate dona¬ 
tions. 

• Offer substantia! inducements (prin¬ 
cipally in the form of future career ad¬ 
vancements in the private sector) to 
state sector policy analysts to adopt, 
advocate and implement policies de- 





Revolutionaries are 


Don't wait for change that may never come from 
this government - real change will only come if 
we fight for it! 


sired by business interests. 

• Fund academic policy research which 
has a pro-business ideological orienta¬ 
tion. 

• Acquire ownership of radio stations, 
television channels and newspapers. 
Further, it must be remembered that the 
state is constrained by its financial de¬ 
pendence on revenue from the taxation 
of incomes generated in the process of 
capital accumulation. Because state 
power is largely dependent on capital 
accumulation - a process which the state 
cannot itself directly control in a 'private 
enterprise' economy - 'every occupant 
of state power is basically interested in 
promoting those conditions most con¬ 
ducive to accumulation'. 

These domestic constraints have been 
compounded by the growing interna¬ 
tionalisation of the economic system. 
Reformist parties like Labour and the 
Alliance are committed to managing 
rather than transforming capitalism. The 


Give Them R Chance? 


problem with this is that all the major 
problems we face have deep roots in 
capitalism and can only be eliminated 
when we get rid of it. Class exploitation 
and inequality, women's oppression, rac¬ 
ism, war, the destruction of the natural 
environment - none of these can be 
eliminated while the entire economic 
system is governed by profit 
maximisation and market competition, 
rather than meeting human needs. 

The Only Alternative? 

Reformists in the Alliance generally re¬ 
spond to these arguments as follows: 
OK, they say, we acknowledge that the 
Labour/Alliance Government will not 
eliminate poverty, unemployment, wom¬ 
en's oppression or racism, but it will in¬ 
troduce policies in the ‘here and now' 
that will ease these problems and forms 
of oppression. Surely it is better to do 
something 'here and now' than it is to 
wait around for a revolution that may 
never come. After all, as the social demo¬ 
cratic economist Keynes said, in the long 
term we're all dead. 

It is on this point that the reformist ar¬ 
gument superficially appears at its 
strongest, but is in reality very weak. Re¬ 
formists always respond to criticisms 
from revolutionary socialists by claiming 
that we are only for revolutionary change 
in the long term, and consequently that 



The truth is that 'revolutionaries are 
the best fighters for reform'. We try 
and build every struggle in the short 
term. We do not sit around passively 
awaiting 'the revolution'. 

This point has been established be¬ 
yond doubt already: both the Alliance 
and Labour Party were effectively ab¬ 
sent from the major struggles that 
occurred during the 1990s such as the 
struggles against the ECA and ben¬ 
efit cuts in 1991, Maori and student 
occupations, and protests against the 
Gulf War and US intervention in 
Kosovo. 

The Labour Party and the Alliance may 
not have been involved in these strug¬ 
gles but we were. Given our small size 
and limited resources we did every¬ 
thing we could to help build these 
struggles. 

Actions speak louder than words. La¬ 
bour and the Alliance did little to build 
the fightback against the National and 
Coalition Governments, and now that 
they are in government they are only 
making minor modifications to the 
New Right policy framework, rather 
than changing it fundamentally. 


Many workers and students who voted 
for these parties think that we should give 
them time to change things. But there is 
a huge danger with this 'give them a 
chance' approach, The New Right poli¬ 
cies of the past 16 years have massively 
redistributed income away from the 
working class majority towards the small 
greedy capitalist minority at the top of 
the heap, a minority with the bulk of the 
wealth and power in society. We need to 
fight for a real reversal of these policies 
and against accepting merely cosmetic 
changes. 

The problem is that if we do not fight — 
through our unions, through mass stu¬ 
dent protests and occupations, with more 
flax roots protest from Maori and Pacific 
Island peoples - then what the Labour 
and Alliance Government may do in re¬ 
ality is end up ensuring that the New 
Right policy agenda becomes cemented 
in place. 

We in the International Socialists are very 
small, but we will be doing everything in 
our power to argue for real change rather 
than tinkering. But ultimately real change, 
change to create a genuinely democratic, 
'caring' and equal society, will not come 
through parliament. It will only come 
from workers and their allies rising up and 
overthrowing the capitalist system that 
is the underlying cause of all the major 
problems that we face. 


we are unable to contribute to current 


struggles to change society. 







Lake, Mountain, Tree" 

or the environment 
and revolution 



While most of New Zealand's 
media still worries about the 
state of Nandor Tanczos' 
haircut, John Ryan explores 
some of the fundamental 
contradictions crippling the 
modern environmentalist 
movement, and proposes a 
Marxist approach to the 
current crisis. 

When poet Gary Snyder wrote 
that “the most revolutionary 
consciousness is to be found among 
the most revolutionary classes : 
animals, trees, water, air and 
grasses” he identified one of the key 
issues of our age - the distinction 
between the politics the radical left 
and the emergence of the Green 
movement. 

’Green 1 has been used since the 
1950s as a term to indicate 
sympathy for environmental issues 
or projects, and since the late 1970s 
has been adopted by a growing 
number of environmental parties, 
the New Zealand Greens amongst 
them (first formed in 1972 as the 
Values Party). 

Since that time, however, more 
specific definitions have emerged 
within the movement which seek to 
draw a line between “shallow” 
environmentalism and the 
“econcentric” politics of “deep” 
ecology. 

Briefly stated, the ecological 
position is one which radically calls 
into question a whole series of 
political, economic and social 
practices in a way that 
environmentalism does not. Pure 
conservationism, for example, is 
characteristic of a “shallow” 



approach insofar as it assumes that 
present crises can be resolved 
without demanding the widespread 
social changes deep Greens argue 
are essential for a sustainable 
planet. 

Ecologism envisages a post- 
industrial society critical of 
/economic growth and technology 
a and suggests that the Good Life will 
involve more work and fewer 
material objects. The concept of 
environmental limits to expansion 
is taken for granted by Green 
theorists, and is a point that brings 
Green politics to a fundamental 
confrontation with capitalist 
activity. 

Because of the great diversity of 
opinion within the ranks of 
ecologism this contradiction is not 
always acknowledged and some 
thinkers retain a guarded tolerance 
for the capitalist system. A 
generally agreed upon point, 
j however, is that the root cause of 
} environmental degradation is not 
\\ capitalism at all, but a culture of 
industrialisation. 

It is this assertion that gives rise 
to the Green claim to be beyond the 
old divisions of Left and Right, on 


the grounds that both ideological 
perspectives are caught up in a 
common theme of economic 
expansion. This is to be traced to a 
philosophical obsession with the 
concerns of modernism - namely, 
the idea that the natural world can 
be thought of as a machine to be 
manipulated, and a belief in 
measuring progress through 
development and domination. 

Green critics of industrialism 
have gone so far as to characterise 
socialism as “fair shares in 
extinction”, pointing out that there 
is supposedly nothing in socialist 
theory that gives any emphasis to 
sustainability. 

Greens couple this with a case for 
econcentrism, a perspective that 
seeks to empathise with the natural 
world. The politics of socialism are 
considered to be human-focused to 
the point of excluding any 
environmental concern, and critics 
have frequently used the example 
of the former “socialist” bloc to 
illustrate the “industrial cult” of 
Marxist theory. 

The revolutionary socialist 
response to this is that none of these 
states were socialistic, having 
developed the same form of demand 
for material goods as capitalist 
nations, in competition with them. 
Capitalism has permeated the 
globe, regardless of illusory political 
boundaries. 

Socialists agree with supporters 
of ecologism that environmental 
decay is clearly very much with us, 
but make the case that the Green 
movement should focus against the 
fundamental cause of this - 
capitalism - instead of raging 
against industrialisation of all 
forms. 



A 
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Marx, writing in Capital stated 
that “capitalist production develops 
technology and the combining 
together of various processes into a 
social whole...only by sapping the 
original sources of all wealth - the 
soil and the labourer”. 

At the same time, resource 
conservation, recycling and 
pollution control are actively 
discouraged as they both decrease : , 
productivity (by reducing- 
consumption) and by decreasing 
profits - unless of course the 
capitalist can throw the cost of 
environmental rehabilitation off 
onto society. 

This “slash and burn” system of 
economics began in Medieval ! 
Europe with forest destruction and j 
wetland drainage, and acquired i 
global dimensions from the 16th 
Century onwards, culminating in 
dustbowls, deserts and the colonial 
imposition of land use patterns 
geared to foreign markets. 

The 20th Century development 
of “agribusiness” was characterised 
by Marx as the irrational, 
degrading search for quick gains - 
“all progress in capitalistic 
agriculture is a progress in the art 
of robbing the soil”. 

A refusal to recognise capital 
control as the central issue renders 
ecology incapable of fighting battles 
in the right places - in the 
workforce, among the jobless 
(victims of the structural 
unemployment demanded by 
capitalist markets) and inside the 
marginalised sectors that are 
denied political power within the 
Green movement because of an 
excessively narrow definition of 
“environment”. 

By concentrating almost 


exclusively on preservationist 
matters the role of capitalism in 
deforming human environments is 
often ignored, as is the history of 
labour movements as essentially 
environmental organisations, 
fighting for the improvement of 
shopfloor conditions. 

Furthermore, socialists insist 
“j that there is no such thing as 
^“nature” unmediated and 

1 unmodified by human beings. Marx 
i argued that no separation exists 
between human society and the 
wider environment, since it is 
impossible to define one except 
relation to the other - try it and see. 

In his Economic and 

j Philosophical Manuscripts Marx 
wrote that nature “is man’s body, 
with which he must remain in 
continuous intercourse with if he is 
1 not to die. That man’s physical and 
, spiritual life is linked to nature 
simply means that nature is linked 
, to itself, for man is part of nature”. 

In this sense, socialists reject the 
romantic idealisation of Nature 
that results from a purely ecological 
stance, favouring instead a 
relationship of dialogue that 
incorporates humanity. Placing the 
non-human world upon an 
ideological pedestal serves only to 
mystify it and thus further alienate 
humanity. 

An “eeo-Marxism” would unite 
this position with the realisation 
that we find behind virtually all 
environmental problems , both 
physical and social, is poverty. 
Economic deprivation is of crucial 
importance to capitalism and has 
to be maintained in order to 
preserve the balance of power in 
market relations. 

Related to this is capital’s need 


for sustained growth which 

depends on the control of raw goods 
that are increasingly found on the 
periphery of the world economy - 
the rainforests of South America, 
the 

On top of this, the denial of class 
antagonisms leads ecologism to 
accept the naive course of 
legislative change through 
Parliament. This begins with the 
assumption that the State exists 
as a neutral authority, set up to 
reconcile conflicting interests. The 
actual reality is that governmental 
authorities are not free from the 
constraints of a system designed to 
further the interests of capitalism. 

Genuine environmental concern ^ 
from mainstream politicians is 
minimal and borders on absurdity, 
as was testified to at the initial 
Earth Summit in 1992 and many 
times since then. 

To fight this failure. Greens must 
acknowledge the basic 
conservatism of its appeal for unity 
in the face of crisis and instead 
present a more accurate portrait of 
the world today : the reality of an 
emerging East-West elite 
converging to appropriate Third 
World surpluses. 

A broad agenda addressing 
human needs in the developing 
world is desperately needed in 
Green activists wish in future to 
avoid the slogans of “Ecologists Go 
Home” they have in the past met 
at non-Western environmental 
conferences. 

Its is not acceptable to take 
refuge in the standard capitalist 
myth of overpopulation, a myth 
that relates closely to Green beliefs 
about natural limitations. When 
faced with this question of 
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overpopulation, theorist David 
Pepper asks what the term 
actually means : overpopulation 
in relation to what? How do we 
know when such a problem 
exists? 

We may say that 
overpopulation is evidenced by 
the existence of groups who do 
not have enough to eat (these are 
presumably the surplus people), 
which is what resource scarcity 
implies. It does not, however, 
necessarily follow that this 
starvation is produced by natural 
shortages. Rather, the “surplus” 
population may be unable to get 
enough to eat because it is not 
profitable for capitalism to supply 
them food - Africa is a prime 
example of this, especially when 
one considers the over-production 
of food in the United States. This 


economic inability is a fundamental 
aspect of capitalism and is vital to the 
continued operation of capital 
accumulation. 

With this in mind, the Green 
conception of inevitable and natural 
limits has to be reconsidered. A basic 
principle of socialism is that the 
abolition of capitalist production 
bripgs with it the ability for a society 
to change its means of organisation 
of its technical and cultural appraisals 
of natures. 

In any case, the criticism still holds 
“that whenever a theory of 
overpopulation seizes hold in a society 
dominated by an elite, the non-elite 
invariably experience some form of 
political, economic and social 
a repression”. As Pepper observes “who 
\ are the surplus people? Clearly it is 
^ not us, so it must be them - migrant 
workers, racial minorities, the third 
world's starving masses and so on”. 

This is not to suggest that Green 
theory fails in its stated commitment 
to justice and egalitarian practice. 
However, it does imply need to modify 
a world view that may ultimately 


deflect criticism away from the 
capitalist culprit and onto the 
undeserving victims of such 
exploitation. 

Ecological politics has 
unquestionable strengths but much 
of its present support lies only 
among those who have the luxury 
of being able to to care about such 
abstract issues going on somewhere 
else - principally, the educated and 
employed in Western higher tax 
brackets. 

In the end, supporters of Green 
ecologism must consider the fact 
that one billion of the world’s people 
live today in absolute poverty while 
developed, industrial nations 
account for 85% of the global GNP 
and yet hold only 23% of the 
population. 

Because of this, it is not too much 
to suggest that the big question of 
Green politics in the 21st Century 
may be one of choosing sides, or of 
restating an ideology that ignores 
the disparate positions of rich and 
poor. 
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Conquering 
the Future 


In recent years, with the no¬ 
table exception of the strug¬ 
gle for paid parental leave, 
practical demands which 
would help the majority of 
women have been passed 
over by the feminist move¬ 
ment in favour of explorations 
of "gender theory" and a dis¬ 
turbing new cultural relativ¬ 
ism, which leads Germaine 
Greer to condone female cir¬ 
cumcision if performed by 
women. Haze! Croft examines 
some aspects of the women's 
movement. 

The first wave of national wom¬ 
en’s liberation demonstrations took 
place in Britain, theU.S, New Zea¬ 
land and Australia almost thirty- 
years ago. On 6 March 1971 over 2 
000 men, women and children 
marched in London demanding 
equal pay, equal education and op¬ 
portunity, 24 hour nurseries and 
free contraception and abortion on 
demand - the four pillars of the 
newly flourishing women’s move¬ 
ment. 

The march was a revival of a 
much older celebration of Interna¬ 
tional Women’s Day, first organised 
by socialists in Europe in 1911. 

May Hobbs of the Cleaners’ Ac¬ 
tion Group told the marchers of her 
struggle to organise London office 
cleaners, many of whom were forced 
to work at night due to the lack of 
nursery facilities. She stressed the 
importance of women organising 
against the bosses in the workplace. 
The first national women’s libera¬ 
tion conference in 1970 attracted 
600 people. A local socialist news¬ 
paper described them as “a mixture 
of old and young, students and 
workers, (who) came as individuals 
fighting for emancipation. They 
were members of trade unions, 


radical single-issue pressure groups 
and from many left organisations”. 
The vitality of the group was 
summed up by the angry disruption 
of the Miss World contest in the 
same year. Women threw smoke 
bombs, flour, stink bombs, leaflets 
and rattles. One witness described 
how “Bob Hope freaked out, ran off 
the stage”! 

International women’s day was 
revived at a time of growth in work¬ 
ing class struggle the world over 
and in particular the struggle of 
women workers. 

There had been a number of 
strikes for equal pay - most signifi¬ 
cantly in the U.K, where 20 000 tex¬ 
tile workers in Leeds went on strike 
in 1968. 

Other women workers took ac¬ 
tion for better working conditions 
and unionisation, such as teachers, 
post office telephonists, and the 
night cleaners. In 1973 the first na¬ 
tional hospital workers and 
NAGLO strikes involved large 
numbers of women in collective 
struggle for the first time. 

In this atmosphere of rising class 
struggle many in the new move¬ 
ments the world over looked to¬ 
wards the struggles of workers, 
both women and men, to further the 
fight for women’s liberation. A1971 
article in the British Women's News¬ 
paper described how the threat to 



conductors’jobs shows “very clearly 
the way the women’s struggle is 
connected with the struggle of all 
workers against the bosses and for 
control over their lives.” 

But the women’s movement 
failed to attract working class 
women and never related to work¬ 
ers’ struggle on a collective and or- 
ganised basis. Working class 
women who became involved did so 
as individuals. 

Even at its height only a small 
number of women were active in the 
loose networks of unstructured 
groups and workshops. These 
groups tended to orientate on per¬ 
sonal politics. The slogan “the per¬ 
sonal is political” - while highlight¬ 
ing the way society limited and 
stunted women’s “private lives” - 
drew women away from collective 
struggle and towards individual so¬ 
lutions. 

By 1974 the leading feminist 
Sheila Rowbotham could comment 
that feminist politics had become 
“preoccupied with living a liberated 
life rather than a movement for the 
liberation of women”. 

The diversity of political ideas ac¬ 
celerated the fragmentation and in¬ 
ternalisation of the movement. As 
the level of working class declined 
in the mid 1970s, many women in 
the movement became disillusioned 
in the ability of the working class 
to change the world. Increasingly, 
working class men became seen as 
battle for women’s liberation is far 
from over. It is a struggle which is 
inextricably finked to the struggles 
of the vast majority of the society, 
those of us who create the wealth 
but do not control it, to forget a new, 
democratic society. 

The struggles of the 1960s 
radicalised thousands of young 

- continued top right of 
p.30. 
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The Mew Right 

in Aotearoa 


fls well os offering analysis of 
conemporary events from a 
Marxist perspective. Socialist 
RevieumUl include in each 
issue a more in-depth essay 
exploring historical or 
theoretical applications of 
socialist ideas. Here Brian 
/?ope/examines some of the 
responses to the neo-libearl 
economic policies of the last 
fifteen years. 

Since 1984 the neo-liberal policy 
agenda has been implemented 
through a comprehensive program 
of reform. It has centrally involv¬ 
ing a monetarist macroeconomic 
strategy, general liberalisation of 
regulatory control over markets, re¬ 
gressive taxation reform, public sec¬ 
tor reform, a ‘redesign’ of the wel¬ 
fare state, and anti-union industrial 
relations reform. The radical crit¬ 
ics of this program of reform, in¬ 
cluding Marxists, feminists and 
anti-racists, have addressed four 
sets of key questions: 

1. What major changes in state 
policy have taken place — particu¬ 
larly in the areas of economic, so¬ 
cial and industrial relations policy? 

2. Why has this historic shift in 
the formulation and implementa¬ 
tion of state policy occurred? 

3. What impact have these re¬ 
forms had on the economy and so¬ 
ciety? Who have been the major 
winners and losers? 

4. Are there any realistic alter¬ 
natives? If so, then which of these 
is preferable and why? 

These questions are necessarily 
inter-related because in order to de¬ 
velop a convincing critique of the 
neo-liberal policy agenda it is cru¬ 
cial to have developed a clear sense 
of the broad empirical outlines of 
this agenda, a sophisticated, theo¬ 
retically informed and historically 
grounded explanation, a systematic 


empirical assessment of its impact, 
and, finally to use both explanation 
and critique to lay the foundation 
for the presentation of political al¬ 
ternatives. Assuming that readers 
are at least broadly familiar with 
the neo-liberal policy agenda, this 
chapter proceeds directly to address 
the questions pertaining to expla¬ 
nation, critique and alternatives. 


Explaining the historical 
shift from Keynesianism to 
neo-liheralism 


Why did the fourth Labour Gov¬ 
ernment rapidly and comprehen¬ 
sively implement an essentially 
neo-liberal policy agenda from 1984 
to 1990? And why has this broad 
policy framework remained in place 
since — being further extended in 
substantial ways by National-domi¬ 
nated governments during the 
1990s and little more than incre¬ 
mentally adjusted by the Labour- 
Alliance Coalition Government? 
These questions have, for the most 
part, elicited intellectual responses 
from both right and left which are 
generally weak and unsystematic, 1 
The over-riding problem is a fail¬ 
ure to develop an holistic historical 
account which conceptually inte¬ 
grates in a theoretically coherent 
manner the highly complex rela¬ 
tionships between the capitalist 
economic system, class struggles 
and wider patterns of societal con¬ 
flict, ideological shift from social 
democratic Keynesianism to neo- 
liberalism, and the specific institu¬ 
tional structure of the state in New 
Zealand. 

Throughout the postwar era 
New Zealand politics has been pro¬ 
foundly shaped by changing eco¬ 
nomic conditions. The long boom 
from 1945 to 1973 underpinned the 
political stability and conservatism 
which characterised parliamentary 
politics for much of this period, 


while simultaneously ensuring the 
continued dominance of social 
democratic Keynesianism as the 
underlying intellectual paradigm 
for state policy-making. When the 
long boom collapsed, both in New 
Zealand and internationally, in the 
wake of the global recession in 
1974, the ‘golden weather’was over. 
From then until the present the 
economy has suffered from eco¬ 
nomic stagnation, mass unemploy¬ 
ment, recurrent and growing bal¬ 
ance of payment deficits, increas¬ 
ing public and private indebted¬ 
ness, declining real incomes for a 
large majority of the population, 
high inflation (during the 1970s), 
and high levels of strike activity 
(from 1968 to 1991). 2 In short, gov¬ 
ernments have remained in the per¬ 
sistent and tight grip of a prolonged 
economic crisis for the entire period 
from 1974 to the present (alleviated 
by cyclical recoveries in 1983-84 
and 1993-94). The political instabil¬ 
ity, abandonment of social demo¬ 
cratic Keynesianism, and adoption 
of neo-liberalism which have char¬ 
acterised parliamentary politics 
during the latter period can be in¬ 
terpreted as crisis management by 
governments wrestling with eco¬ 
nomic forces over which they have 
limited (but still significant) con¬ 
trol. 

Much of this is uncontrover- 
sial and is widely accepted. It is 
more controversial to suggest that 
the collapse of the long boom and 
onset of prolonged economic stag¬ 
nation has been caused by a gen¬ 
eral decline in profitability, a de¬ 
cline which has impacted nega¬ 
tively on productive investment, 
growth and employment. This is the 
classical Marxist explanation of the 
economic crisis, an explanation 
originating with Marx’s theory of 
capitalist economic crises presented 
in the third volume of Capital, but 
which has been further developed 
and applied through a number of 
important studies conducted during 
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the postwar era (both internation¬ 
ally and within New Zealand). 3 

The Marxist analysis of the 
economic ‘golden weather' of the 
1950s and 1960s, as well as the 
‘stormy weather’ that has prevailed 
since the mid-1970s, has profound 
implications for understanding the 
general direction of New Zealand 
politics during the past half cen¬ 
tury. 

Firstly, whereas during the 
1950s and 1960s employers could 
afford to grant real wage increases 
to their workers because labour pro¬ 
ductivity was growing strongly, the 
effective cessation of rising labour 
productivity from 1974 to 1991 
turned wage bargaining into a ‘zero 
sum game’ in which real wages 
rises could only be granted at the 
cost of a decline in profit rates. 
Hence industrial conflict became 
more widespread, intense and in¬ 
creasingly bitter. 

Second, as we have seen the eco¬ 
nomic pressures on the state also 
increased greatly, especially with 
respect to budgetary or fiscal policy. 
As profitability and growth de¬ 
clined, and unemployment rose, the 
state was faced with rising social 
expenditure on one side (as more 
people became dependent on wel¬ 
fare for income support), and in¬ 
creasing difficulty in maintaining 
taxation revenue on the other (as 
business and high income earners 
more aggressively pursued tax 
avoidance). The result was a fiscal 
crisis which then forced the state 
to attempt to rein in social expendi¬ 
ture (given a persistent unwilling¬ 
ness to counter corporate tax avoid¬ 
ance and maintain high marginal 
tax rates for high income earners). 4 

Third, for these reasons, the 
state had a reduced capacity to fos¬ 
ter the illusion that it was a neu¬ 
tral arbiter in societal conflict and 
that it generally made policy in ‘the 
public interest’. It was subject to 
greatly increased economic and po¬ 
litical pressures to intervene in in¬ 


dustrial disputes on the side of em¬ 
ployers. At the same time, the 
mounting fiscal crisis and growing 
political pressure from business 
pushed governments to severely 
restrain and/or cut social expendi¬ 
ture while simultaneously introduc¬ 
ing tax cuts for business and high 
income earners. 5 

Class struggle and other 
forms of societal conflict increased 
substantially from 1968 onwards. 
The first phase of this period of 
heightened class struggle was char¬ 
acterised by a shift in the balance 
of power from the capitalist to the 
working class as strike activity sky¬ 
rocketed. This culminated in the 
union movement’s defeat of the 
Muldoon Government’s attempt to 
freeze wages in 1976-77. 6 

During the remainder of the 
1970s and early 1980s the balance 
of power shifted in favour of capi¬ 
talists — strikes became defensive 
in nature as employers became in¬ 
creasingly industrially militant and 
as rising unemployment under¬ 
mined union bargaining power. Si¬ 
multaneously business became 
more politically active and directed 
this activism towards lobbying suc¬ 
cessive governments to adopt the 
neo-liberal policy agenda. 7 By 1983 
business was largely unified in its 
support for the neo-liberal agenda, 
so much so that the Top Tier Group 
(composed of representatives of the 
major business groups) was able to 
present a concise summary of this 
agenda to the incoming Labour 
Government and argue for its im¬ 
plementation. 8 Thereafter, New 
Zealand’s major business groups 
continued to promote this agenda 
into the new millennium. 

These economic, social and 
political developments gave rise to, 
and, in turn, were influenced by the 
shift in the prevailing theoretical 
orthodoxy within the international 
economics profession from 
Keynesianism to monetarism dur¬ 
ing the 1970s. This paradigm shift 


is highly significant because it is the 
prevailing economic orthodoxy that 
provides the underlying conceptual 
framework for policy-merely indus¬ 
trial struggle but virtually all ma¬ 
jor forms of societal conflict and 
what political scientists refer to as 
‘interest group activity’). 

It is often mistakenly assumed 
that Marxists consider that the 
state always acts in the interests 
of the ruling capitalist class, and 
that capitalist interests always pre¬ 
vail in industrial and other societal 
conflicts. Such a view would make 
a nonsense of the classical Marxist 
conception of class struggle; it is 
precisely a struggle in which capi¬ 
talist interests generally prevail, 
but in which workers and their al¬ 
lies can win important victories (ei¬ 
ther forcing employers to grant 
higher wages and/or better condi¬ 
tions, or forcing the government to 
grant substantial policy concessions 
to the workers’ movement). 

The point is that while Marxists, 
and other radical critics of neo-lib¬ 
eralism, argue that the state gen¬ 
erally acts in favour of capitalist in¬ 
terests, they possess a much more 
sophisticated understanding of the 
relationship between the economy, 
civil society and the state than most 
anti-Marxist scholars are prepared 
to acknowledge. 

While keeping this crucial 
qualification in mind, it is impor¬ 
tant to indicate why it is that Marx¬ 
ists accurately predicted that the 
implementation of the neo-liberal 
policy agenda would only benefit 
capitalists and other high income 
earners while systematically disad¬ 
vantaging the working class major¬ 
ity. It is primarily, but by no means 
exclusively, because capitalist soci¬ 
ety is centrally organized around 
the exploitation of the working class 
by capitalists. The entire process of 
capital accumulation is dependant 
upon the maintenance of a satisfac¬ 
tory level of profitability by most 
businesses, and the ultimate source 
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of profit is the social surplus prod¬ 
uct which workers produce over 
and above their subsistence needs. 
In capitalist society the surplus 
product assumes a historically spe¬ 
cific social form — surplus value. 
Profit, interest and rent are the 
monetary forms of surplus value. 12 
From this perspective the fact that 
each year since 1984 between 54- 
59 per cent of New Zealand’s total 
market income has gone to the rich¬ 
est 20 per cent of the population is 
no accident; it is a concrete mani¬ 
festation of the production of sur¬ 
plus value by the working class, 
and its appropriation by capital¬ 
ists. 13 

When the process of capital 
accumulation enters a period of 
prolonged crisis due to declining 
profitability, the state becomes sub¬ 
ject to immense pressure to revive 
the health and viability of this proc¬ 
ess by introducing policies aimed at 
increasingly the profitability of 
business (for example, cutting tax 
rates on profit, introducing pro¬ 
employer industrial relations leg¬ 
islation). So-called ‘economic re¬ 
structuring’ is precisely a form of 
restructuring designed to revive 
the economic heath of capitalism by 
improving profitability and raising 
the incomes of the rich while, si¬ 
multaneously, reducing real in¬ 
comes for the majority of wages and 
salary earners, as well as benefici¬ 
aries, superannuitants and stu¬ 
dents. 


Impact of New Right Policies 


So what impact has the imple¬ 
mentation of neo-liberal policies 
had on the economy and society? 14 
With respect to the economy, as is 
graphically clear both from the of¬ 
ficial statistics and the relevant 
secondary literature, the monetar¬ 
ist macroeconomic strategy has 
succeeded in reducing inflation but 
it has failed to generate a sustained 
economic recovery let alone any¬ 
thing even remotely approximating 
the high average annual growth 
rates of the 1950s and 1960s, to 
substantially reduce unemploy¬ 
ment, or to prevent balance of pay¬ 
ments deficits from rising to alarm¬ 


ing levels from the mid-1990s on¬ 
wards. While public debt was re¬ 
duced during the 1990s, this was 
more than offset by the very sub¬ 
stantial rise of total private debt 
during the same period. Productive 
investment has remained weak for 
the entire period from 1984 to the 
present with the passing exception 
of the short-lived mid-1990s recov¬ 
ery. So even in terms of its own 
stated policy objectives and priori¬ 
ties neo-liberalism has largely 
failed. 16 

With respect to class inequal¬ 
ity, income and wealth have become 
much more unequally distributed, 
with the bottom three quintiles hav¬ 
ing substantially lower real incomes 
now than in 1984, while the real in¬ 
comes of the richest quintile are sub¬ 
stantially higher. 16 This applies to 
both pre-tax market income, and af¬ 
ter-tax disposable income. At one 
end of the social spectrum the 
wealth of those identified in theiVa- 
tional Business Review } s annual 
Rich List grew substantially 
throughout the 1980s and 1990s, 
while at the other, poverty has in¬ 
creased substantially, with growing 
reliance on private charity organi¬ 
sations to provide emergency relief 
The immediate causes of this rising 
inequality are clear and include: ris¬ 
ing unemployment and welfare de¬ 
pendency, substantial increases in 
managerial salaries, the negative 
impact of the Employment Con¬ 
tracts Act on union bargaining 
power and hence wages and condi¬ 
tions of employment; the fourth La¬ 
bour Government’s introduction of 
GST combined with major reduc¬ 
tions in corporate tax rates and mar¬ 
ginal rates for those on high in¬ 
comes; and the National Govern¬ 
ment’s reductions in benefit rates 
and tightening of eligibility criteria 
in the 1991 Budget. 17 

Feminists have highlighted 
the extent to which society is per¬ 
vaded by fundamental inequalities 
between women and men. Horizon¬ 
tal and vertical gender segregation 
of the labour force means that 
women are over-represented in a 
narrow range of relatively poorly 
paid occupations, and within par¬ 
ticular occupations tend to be stuck 
at the bottom of managerial hierar¬ 


chies. Compared with men, 
women are under-represented 
amongst the self-employed and 
employers, have lower participa¬ 
tion rates in full-time employ¬ 
ment, are over-represented 
amongst the under-employed and 
are less likely to be officially 
counted as unemployed. Because 
women are less likely to be en¬ 
gaged in full-time paid employ¬ 
ment, they are over-represented 
amongst those reliant on part- 
time employment and/or welfare 
for income support. Hence wom¬ 
en’s incomes are substantially 
lower than men, women possess 
less wealth, and are more likely 
to have insecure employment. 

Female participation in paid 
employment continues to be ad¬ 
versely affected by inadequate, or 
non-existent, employer and gov¬ 
ernment provision of child-care 
and parental leave. 18 Within the 
family-household an unequal gen¬ 
der division of labour prevails. 
Even where both partners are also 
working in paid employment, 
women perform most of the do¬ 
mestic labour and child-care. 19 
Far from being a haven in a heart¬ 
less world’, the family-household 
is a primary site of male violence 
and sexual abuse. 

The overall effect of neo-lib¬ 
eral reforms to economic, indus¬ 
trial relations, and social policy 
has been to increase inequality in 
many of these areas. 20 Because 
women have historically been 
over-represented amongst those 
on low to middle incomes, and 
under-represented amongst those 
on high incomes, they were on av¬ 
erage more adversely affected by 
the general increase in income 
inequality than men (in 1996, the 
median income of was 57.2 per 
cent of their male counter parts 21 ). 
More specifically, because ap¬ 
proximately 90 per cent of the fe¬ 
male population falls outside the 
top quintile, and because this was 
the only income group to experi¬ 
ence net income rises due to the 
post-1984 tax reforms, only a very 
small minority of women ben¬ 
efited while the majority were fur¬ 
ther disadvantaged. 22 The 1991 
benefit cuts had a disproportion¬ 
ately heavy impact on women be¬ 
cause of their greater reliance on 
welfare for income support (21.8 
per cent of all women compared 
to 17.3 per cent of all men in 
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1996 23 ). The National Government 
scrapped the Employment Equity 
Act 1990 and introduced the Employ¬ 
ment Contracts Act 1991 removing 
award protection for key areas of fe¬ 
male employment (clerical, retail 
and service work) that have been his¬ 
torically very difficult for unions to 
organise, and making it much more 
difficult for unions to maintain pay 
and conditions amongst part-time 
and low paid workers. Further, 
women use medical services more 
frequently than men, and hence have 
been affected to a greater extent by 
user charges and the failure of the 
health reforms to deliver shorter 
waiting lists. Women have also been 
adversely affected by the introduc¬ 
tion of market rents for state hous¬ 
ing. Because female students have 
lower incomes on average than men 
after they graduate, they face 
greater difficulties in repaying their 
student loans. 

Neo-liberal policies have had 
similar impacts on Maori and Pacific 
Island peoples. The labour force is 
ethnically segregated with these 
groups over-represented amongst 
relatively poorly paid occupations in 
the manufacturing and service sec¬ 
tors, and under-represented 
amongst management, self-em¬ 
ployed and employers. The over-rep¬ 
resentation of these groups amongst 
blue collar occupations meant that 
they were especially severely hit by 
the rapid rise in unemployment dur¬ 
ing from 1984 to 1992. While unem¬ 
ployment increased substantially for 
all ethnic groups, Maori and Pacific 
Islanders experienced the greatest 
increases. 24 Because they are over¬ 
represented amongst those on low in¬ 
comes, Maori and Pacific Islanders 
experienced substantial declines in 
income during the period from 1984 
to the present. 25 These groups re¬ 
ceived little benefit from the tax cuts, 
suffered greatly from the benefit 
cuts, were particularly hard hit by 
the introduction of market rents for 
state housing, and experience diffi¬ 
culty gaining access to university 
education. 

In sum, neo-liberalism 
has failed to generate a sus¬ 
tained economic recovery 
while substantially increasing 
all of the major forms of so¬ 
cial inequality. 


The critics of neo-liberalism who 
have been most prominent, both within 
the scholarly literature and also in the 
mainstream media, have been solidly 
based in the social democratic 
Keynesian tradition of thought and re¬ 
formist political practice. Accordingly, 
in addressing the question — What are 
the alternatives to neo-liberalism?’ — 
they have advocated policies that are 
broadly consistent with this tradition, 
in other words, they have advocated a 
social democratic Keynesian policy 
framework as a feasible and desirable 
alternative to neo-liberalism. 


The Reformist Alternative 


The Keynesian tradition has al¬ 
ways encompassed a broad range of in¬ 
dividual positions from those on the 
right who accept much of the neoclassi¬ 
cal tradition while seeking to retain 
some conceptual elements of Keynes’s 
own macroeconomic perspective, to 
those on the left who are much more 
critical of the neoclassical tradition and 
draw upon the more radical conceptual 
elements of Keynes’ conceptual vision 
of the way that market economies work 
and should be managed. For the sake 
of brevity we can group these individual 
positions together as ‘right’ and ‘left’ 
Keynesians. 

Right Keynesians argue, in es¬ 
sence, for the moderation of the cur¬ 
rently dominant neo-liberal policy 
framework in a Keynesian direction. 26 
They are highly critical of neo-liberal¬ 
ism in general, and the monetarist ap¬ 
proach to economic management in par¬ 
ticular, but also consider that much of 
the restructuring of the private and 
public sectors was necessary and should 
not be reversed. Hence rather than ad¬ 
vocating a full-scale return to the 
Keynesian past they advocate an ap¬ 
proach to macroeconomic management 
which places less emphasis on main¬ 
taining low inflation, and more on gen¬ 
erating higher growth and lower unem¬ 
ployment. In this vein, they advocate 
more discretionary state intervention to 
facilitate economic development (more 
active government support for agricul¬ 
ture, manufacturing, and research and 
development), a less extreme unilateral 
approach to trade liberalisation, and 
tighter regulation over markets with 
monopoly providers. More emphasis is 
placed on social policy with the advo¬ 


cacy of institutional changes in 
public sector governance and 
provision (involving a rejection 
of the more extreme features 
of the neo-liberal 

managerialist model) com¬ 
bined with slightly increased 
expenditure in some areas. In 
industrial relations the amend¬ 
ment of the ECA is recom¬ 
mended to improve trade un¬ 
ion organizing and bargaining 
rights. 

Left Keynesians agree 
with much of this, but argue 
that a reforming government 
should go further. Jesson and 
Kelsey, for example, argue for 
a more interventionist and na¬ 
tionalist approach to economic 
management, more extensive 
rebuilding of the welfare state, 
a more substantially balanced 
industrial relations legislative 
framework for industrial rela¬ 
tions, much tighter regulation 
of financial markets, and so 
forth. 27 

Jane Kelsey, in particular, 
places much more emphasis on 
issues pertaining to Maori, 
women and the environment 
than right Keynesians. Her 
work is extremely valuable be¬ 
cause it presents the most com¬ 
prehensive and systematic 
scholarly critique of the 
neoliberal agenda, while also 
systematically outlining a left 
Keynesian alternative. 


The Socialist Alternative 


But what even these most 
‘radical’ critics do not provide 
is serious consideration of the 
more radical vision of societal 
transformation advocated by 
Marxists (socialist revolution), 
radical and socialist feminists 
(women’s liberation), socialist 
black and Maori activists (end 
of racism and tino 
rangitiratanga achieved 
through the elimination of 
capitalism), and by anarcho- 
syndicalists and anarcho-com¬ 
munists (working class revolu¬ 
tion proceeding directly to es¬ 
tablishing a class-less and 
state-less self-governing soci- 
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ety). These perspectives draw upon 
long-standing traditions of thought 
and practice which support the 
struggle for reform within the exist¬ 
ing system but which argue that re¬ 
form is not enough. They are critical 
of the central idea that underpins so¬ 
cial democratic Keynesianism; the 
idea that it is neither feasible nor de¬ 
sirable to fundamentally transform 
the existing society, and that there¬ 
fore the most that we can hope and 
fight for is incremental reformist 
change within the existing system. 

While Jesson often called for 
the intellectual revival of the Left, 
and Kelsey advocates ‘a vigorous and 
open contest of ideas that is rooted 
in social reality’ 28 , it is disturbing 
that in their own published work 
they effectively marginalise these 
revolutionary traditions. For exam¬ 
ple, neither of them take the classi¬ 
cal Marxist tradition seriously, nor 
does their published work demon¬ 
strate more than a weak and super¬ 
ficial understanding of it. The main 
justification for this neglect of radi¬ 
cal alternatives to neo-liberalism ap¬ 
pears to be straightforward — you 
either fight for reform, or you fight 
for revolution, and since even radi¬ 
cal reform seems a remote possibil¬ 
ity, revolution clearly is not a realis¬ 
tic option. 

This superficially appears to 
be a strong argument, but only be¬ 
cause it distorts, caricatures and 
misrepresents the revolutionary po¬ 
sition. Advocates of revolutionary 
change do recognise the importance 
of fighting for reforms within the 
existing system, no matter how 
small they may be, and they also rec¬ 
ognise the vital importance of the 
everyday struggles of workers, 
women, Maori, students, and others, 
for a better life. But they argue that 
such reforms will never be sufficient 
to create a genuinely emancipatory, 
egalitarian and democratic society. 
Reforms are not enough because the 
capitalist system is inherently and 
unalterably exploitative, breeds al¬ 
ienation and oppression, generates 
massive inequalities, is brutally 
competitive, frequently violent, and 
systematically undermines and re¬ 
stricts the participation of the work¬ 
ing class majority in the governance 
of the economy, society and polity. 

What is missing from the so¬ 
cial democratic Keynesian scholarly 
discourse, and from the political pro¬ 
grams of the Alliance, Labour and 


Green parties, is a clear critical 
analysis of capitalism and a seri¬ 
ous consideration of the socialist al¬ 
ternatives to it. However unfash¬ 
ionable it maybe, it is the classical 
Marxist tradition which still pro¬ 
vides the most systematic and so¬ 
phisticated analysis, not only of the 
multiple failings of capitalism, but 
also of the way in which capitalism 
simultaneously creates the working 
class — a social agency with the po¬ 
tential collective capacity to over¬ 
throw capitalism and create the 
participatory form of social democ¬ 
racy which is, for those in the clas¬ 
sical Marxist tradition, socialism 
beyond capitalism. 29 


C^uide to 7 \e,A.din$ 

Many of the sources cited in 
this article provide useful ac¬ 
counts of policy change in New 
Zealand. The best overview and 
most powerful critique of the 
neo-liberal policy agenda is J. 
Kelsey, 1997. The literature is 
much weaker with respect to 
explaining the shift from 
Keynesianism to neo-liberal- 
ism, see B. Roper, 1991a and 
1991b for a critical discussion 
of the existing accounts and 
presentation of a Marxist expla¬ 
nation. The various contribu¬ 
tions to B. Roper and C. Rudd 
(eds), 1993 and C. Rudd and B. 
Roper (eds), 1997 are also illu¬ 
minating in this regard. The 
critique of neo-liberalism is 
much more fully developed and 
there are many useful sources 
available, see J. Boston and M. 
Holland (eds), 1990; J. Boston 
and P. Dalziel (eds), 1992; J. Bos¬ 
ton, P. Dalziel, and S. St John 
(eds), 1999; Easton 1997 and 
1999. The Keynesian alterna¬ 
tive is also articulated in these 
sources. For an outline of the 
socialist alternative see A. 
Callinicos, The Revenge of His¬ 
tory: Marxism and the East Eu¬ 
ropean Revolutions , Polity 
Press, Oxford, 1991, pp. 106-33; 
J. Molyneux, 1991. 
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Can UJe Come 

Together? 

the women’s movement. The 

shapeless nature of the GLF did not 
lead to greater democracy but to the 

The movement for gay liberation exploited. In some quarters this emergence of a articulate wealthy 
started at a bar in New York solidarity was reciprocated. Huey leaders not accountable to any 
when lesbians and gays fought Newton of the Black Panthers democratic structure. The GLF fell 
back against police harassment, wrote from his prison cell in 1970 apart ^ the u.K in 1972. 

Kevin Ovenden traces the to express his support for the new In two years it had succeeded 

developments since, and argues gay movement. However, the vision in making lesbian and gay 

that “identity politics” are not of revolutionary change was very liberation a central political issue 
enough to fight sexual vague. In many ways it flowed out in both the U.S and Britain, and 
oppression. of ^ east P olitical as P ect °f the b a d encouraged thousands of, 

In June 1969, a routine police 1960s revolt, the ‘counter culture’, ma inly professional and wealthier, 
raid on the popular gay bar, the which emphasised ‘dropping out’ people to come out as openly gay. It 
Stonewall Inn on New York’s and establishing an alternative popularised the use of the word 

Christopher Street, touched off three lifestyle. “gay” as a badge of pride in 

nights of riots and demonstrations. These ideas went hand in opposition to oppressive terms like 

The modern gay liberation hand with a commitment to build “q uee r’’. It was also an advance on 
movement was born. In the a movement to confront anti-gay the highly respectable and 
immediate aftermath of the bigotry. In the U.K the GLF conserva tive lobbying 

Stonewall riot the Gay Liberation organised sit-ins in bars which organisations like the Committee 
Front was formed. refused to serve gays, various f or Homosexual Equality, which 

Now thirty one years on, the marches and protests and ha d led the field in the 1950s and 
oppression’of lesbians and gay men contingents on marches with the 1960s . However, its lasting impact 
is still very much a part of everyday TUC against anti-union bills. was i n the explosion of the gay 

life The fact that consenting The excitement of the new scene . 
homosexual sex was illegal in New movement made up for the lack of 

Zealand until the mid-1980s is a any clear idea of how to overcome The main gay-rights groups m New 
shocking reminder of this. The sexual oppression, or any idea of Zealan d today focus on advocacy 
continued backlash over Aids, where this oppression camefrom in -md put ting pressure on officials 

increased gay bashing and Christian the first place. But as the initial and M.Ps, as well as organising 

Heritage’s insults aimed at lesbian enthusiasm waned and the social events and “lifestyle” 
parents are other examples. The movement had to confront real celebrations. The direct action 
concerted efforts of the previous questions, the confusion took its tact i cs of the GLP: kiss-ins, pickets 
National led government to destroy toll. Many activists began to see and demonstrations are rarely seen 
the social gains of the 1980s and go homophobia not as a product of the in our movements. Local gay 
back to a new Victorian morality had nuclear family under capitalism movements have not succeeded in 
its effects on lesbians and gays. But but as an inherent attitude in all building anything like a national 
despite a growing anger at these straights. movement or in organising the 

attacks the gay movement has failed Consequently the fight for considerable number of gays and 

to draw wider forces into the gay liberation was presented as a i es bians who want to fight back, 
struggle. Once characterised by the fight against the “straight world”, The confused theories of the 

slogan “Come Together”, it is now regardless of the class makeup of ear iy movements have been 
more fragmented than ever. that world. ‘Radical Drag’ and sharpened into a set of ideas - 

The GLF styled itself a ‘Radical Queenery’ were designed identity politics. The idea that 
revolutionary movement, albeit in a to shock the “straight world” rather s j m ply asserting your identity is 
slightly confused way. The name than win sections of workers to the way to overcome oppression 
itself echoed the Vietnamese fight for gay rights. It also provoked leads away from collective struggle. 
Liberation Front and the GLF splits in the movement. Further For thoS e who can afford it, it is 
declared its solidarity with all splits took place as lesbians poss ible to assert your identity on 
movements of the oppressed and effectively left the GLF to focus on t h e gay scene. Clubbing, shopping 
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and fashion become seen as 
liberating activities but they 
are inaccessible to the majority 
of lesbians and gays. 
Furthermore identity politics 
centres on enlarging the so- 
called “pink economy”, making 
money for gay businessmen, 
rather than challenging 
homophobia in the rest of 
society. The glorification of a 
particular lifestyle is directly 
counterposed to winning the 
widest possible support for the 
struggle for gay rights. 

Frequently the identity is 
which is seen as liberating in 
fact reflects the pressure of 
homophobia in society. The idea 
of a particular sensibility often 
boils down to accepting the 
reactionary idea that gay men 
are narcissistic and vain and 
lesbians aggressive and 
ambitious. 

The use of the word 
“queer” by many activists is 
symptomatic of the isolation of 
the movement. People can 
choose to call themselves queer 
within the confines of the ghetto 

- or a tokenistic one night a 
month at some local dance bar 

- but “queer politics” is less than 
attractive to the majority of 
lesbians and gay men who have 
no choice about having the term 
queer hurled at them as a term 
of derision and abuse. 

The focus on identity 


them added to the already noisy 
chorus of bigotry coming from the 
right wing. Instead of winning 
young blacks to see that black 
people and gays face a common 
enemy - the system which 
oppresses them - it wrote them off 
as irredeemable bigots. 

The last few years have seen 
explosions of anger against attacks 
on gays, continued institutional 
bigotry against lesbian and gay 
couples and underfunding of AIDS 
research. But the ideas that 
dominate the gay scene has held 
this anger and frustration back. 
Separatist arguments have been 
directed against involving straight 
workers and against the need for 
radically democratic organisation. 
The need for a politics which breaks 
politics leads to potentially positive ou ^ ^he ghetto and unites those 
events like Pride Week using protest fighting back, rather than 
simply as stunts which can provide emphasising their differences, has 
publicity Only small numbers are never been clearer, 
needed for such stunts and this 
reinforces the move away from mass 
struggle. The result is an inverse 
moralism, with a handful of of 
activists seeing themselves acting 


on everyone else’s behalf and 
blaming the mass of gays and 
straights for not becoming involved. 

Socialists question this 
insistence on the divisions of “gay” 
and “straight”. We see this obsession 
with categorisation and labelling all 
aspects of human life as one of the 
many negative results of capitalism. 
We argue human sexuality is best 
viewed as a continuum, with 
freedom to experiment and identify 
and act regardless of label or 
“identity”. Thus the so-called 
“straight” community should be 
involved in gay liberation struggles, 
because a greater democracy of 
sexuality will see alienation, 
loneliness and feelings of isolation 
decrease for all of us. 

It is necessary to place the fight for 
gay liberation within the overall 
political picture. Failure to do this 
has led to serious mistakes. In 
Britain the campaigns against 
homophobic rappers Buju Banton 
and Shabba Ranks provoked a racist 
backlash of the wealthy against 
working blacks. Calls for banning 


Counter-Song to The Friendliness of 
the ULIorld' 

So does that mean we’ve got to 
rest contented 

And say 'That’s how it is and 
always must be 5 

And spurn the brimming glass fo 
what’s been emptied 
Because we’ve heard it’s better to 
go thirsty? 

So does that mean we’ve got to si 
here shivering 

Since uninvited guests are not 
admitted 

And wait while those on top go or 
considering 

What pains and joys we are to be 
permitted? 

Better, we think, would be to rise 
in anger 

And not go without the slightest 
pleasure 

And, warding off those who bring 

pain and hunger 

Fix up the world to live in at our 

leisure. 

Bertolt Brecht 
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"Home Sweet Home 

theories of 


In the lead up to the last general 
election, all major political parties 
promoted their policies as “family 
friendly”, and the National and 
ACT parties in particular tried to 
portray itself as the party for “New 
Zealanders and their families”, cre¬ 
ating policies for families by family 
people. Collective nostalgia for a 
non-existent past seemed to sweep 
the rank and file of the right, with 
a collective yearning after old-time 
suburban uniformity, picket fences, 
The Waltons A and mums in aprons 
worming its way into the rhetoric 
of all major parties 7 campaigns. 

Jenny Shipley and Jim Bolger 
based both much of their political 
personas around their status as 
“family people” and defenders of the 
family. Yet the National and coali¬ 
tion government’s policies - involv- 
^**ing cuts to jobs, welfare, health, 
education, social services and so on 
- have hurt families very badly. 
Clearly there is a rhetoric of “fam¬ 
ily values” which serves a purpose 
separate from the actual mainte¬ 
nance of family life. 

There is a mythology of the family 
promoted by politicians, the media 
and leading figures in society. 
Firstly, the family is seen as “natu¬ 
ral and traditional”, a universal, 
eternal, unchanging institution re¬ 
flecting fixed biological and psycho¬ 
logical drives. It is “normal” to be 
in a family, and therefore anyone 
who is not (especially lesbians and 
gays, single parents and people 
choosing to five in alternative com¬ 
munal households) can be branded 
“abnormal, “unnatural” or “unfor¬ 
tunate”. 



Secondly, the family is promoted as 
“loving and secure”. How many 
times do we hear that children need 
to have two parents, one of each 
gender, as role models - as if some¬ 
how this is the only way they will 
learn respectful and loving behav¬ 
iour? So if you are not in a family, 
not only are you “abnormal”, you 
are also “deprived”. 

The reality of family life for many, 
if not most people is very different 
to this idealised image of love and 
security. Hidden behind those 
quaint smiling family photographs 
are the physical and psychological 
violence of wife beating, child bat¬ 
tering, rape, repression, inhibition 
and victimisation. The family home 
is the primary site of violence, both 
physical and sexual, towards 
women. Even where these ex¬ 
tremes of brutality do not occur, the 
pressures of trying to live up to the 
idealised family life we are pre¬ 
sented with leads to stress and eve¬ 
ryday unhappiness for millions. 

Why, then, do most people still 


choose to live in families? The so¬ 
cial pressures to do so are enor¬ 
mous, and easily lead to feelings of 
isolation, loneliness and inad¬ 
equacy for those who do not meet 
social expectations. But even 
though families are widely recog¬ 
nised as pressure cooker environ¬ 
ments, they still provide a measure 
of love and comfort; some kind of 
security in a world which offers or¬ 
dinary point little else. 

This point is crucial : when social¬ 
ists criticise the way families are or¬ 
ganised and moralised over in capi¬ 
talist society, we are merely recog¬ 
nising the reality that lies behind 
the ideal picture, not saying the 
ideal picture (albeit an impossible 
one in this system) isn’t nice. We 
want to fight for a world where peo¬ 
ple can love and nurture each other 
and depend on each other, not 
where they feel trapped by fear and 
isolation into a dead marriage. We 
want to champion friendship and 
trust and support and all the things 
which capitalists promise in their 
rhetoric and never deliver in their 
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: Socialism and 


the family 



sordid reality. We see the flaws of a 
systems which leaves our private 
lives distorted and dominated 
through stress, poverty, alienation 
and isolation. Ours is the politics 
.pf hope: optimism of the heart com¬ 
bined with realism of the intellect. 


tax these children as citizens and 
to the businesses which will later 
exploit them as workers. 

So what is the socialist alternative 
to the capitalist family? We are for 
people living in whatever arrange¬ 
ments they desire, provided that 
they are not drawn together 
through economic coercion or con¬ 
straints. So if you do want to com¬ 
mit to a person of the opposite sex, 
have children and live happily ever 
after, go for it. But if you'd prefer 
an alternative to this, it should not 
be judged abnormal or deviant and 
you should not suffer discrimina¬ 
tion as a result. 

It is easy enough to say this, but 
how can it happen? There needs to 
be an economic basis in society for 
such an alternative. With real so¬ 
cial equality and an end to discrimi- 


munity, not that of politicians' 
empty speeches, but the one which 
produces the wealth of the country. 
When whole communities share in 
the tasks of child development and 
support - as they have traditionally 
done in Maori and pre-capitalist 
English society - then some of the 
images so prevalent and yet so im¬ 
possible practically under capital¬ 
ism may translate into reality. The 
Norwegian novelist Agnar Mykle 

sums the socialist position up bril¬ 
liantly when he writes of socialism 
as “more friendship and less mar¬ 
riage” - real feeling, real support, 
and an end to the illusions of the 
nuclear family, which causes so 
much terror, depression and misery 
in New Zealand today. 


We want real change, and recognise 
that the model currently offered in 
this society is rotten to the core, and 
so are its family values. 

The nuclear family plays a very im¬ 
portant role for capitalist society. 
Those with the wealth (the ruling 
class of big business people, senior 
government bureaucrats and large 
shareholder parasites) have a 
mechanism by which they can pass 
on that wealth to children who will 
be the next generation of rulers. 

Meanwhile, those without wealth 
(i.e. the majority in society - work¬ 
ers and the unemployed) will 
cheaply reproduce, through their 
children, the next generation of 


nation, women will not fall easily 


into the role of wife and mother con¬ 
fined to the home. With the scrap¬ 
ping of the system which sees mas¬ 
sive profits go to a few wealthy ty¬ 
coons, there will be plenty of re¬ 
sources to provide child care, do¬ 
mestic services and quality restau¬ 
rants to everyone, thus freeing 
women from the eternal provision 
of necessities. 

Of course people will want to look 
after their children, enjoy the pleas¬ 
ures of cooking, and still want 
“quiet nights in”, but the point is 
that these will become opportuni¬ 
ties for human development and 
happiness, not overwhelming and 
depressing tasks in some routine. 



workers in their private family Socialist views of the family are 
units - all of this at little or no cost about rediscovering the real com- 


to the governments which will later 
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Putting "l\lew Zealand 
First"? : What Marxists 
say about immigration 


Winston Peters manipulation 
of racist and anti-Asian 
rhetoric in the 1996 election 
campaign highlighted not 
only the ongoing existence of 
this kind of bigotry, but also 
the very divided responses to 
the whole idea of nationhood 
and immigration from the 
Left. Here John Rif an explores 
/Marxist interpretations and 
opinions of immigration 
policy. 

We live in an era in which global 
financial institutions and 
multinational corporations have an 
unprecedented ability to move 
capital around the world to seek the 
best return for it. Large 
corporations have become 
supranational entities unbounded 
by national laws or regulations. 

Yet this freedom of movement 
across national boundaries does not 
extend to the vast majority, those 
whose work is necessary to give this 
.capital any real value. On the 
contrary : immigration controls in 
New Zealand and around the world 
are becoming tighter. 

Socialists oppose all immigration 
controls because they help prop up 
the system of nation states and 
national boundaries that keep 
workers around the world divided. 
Like racism, sexism and 
homophobia, nationalism serves to 
divide us and obscure our common 
interest in uniting to fight the 
system that oppresses us all. 

Immigration policy and racism 
go hand in hand. The White 
Australia policy, abolished only in 
1973, is a good example of this. New 
Zealand has followed a more covert 
course, but with the same intent. 
This has ranged from special, late 
night extensions of Parliament to 
push through anti-boat people 
legislation to a “careful selection” 
(i.e manifestly unjust) selection 
process that rejects some 500 of the 


750 refugee applications received 
each year. 

Despite this, many sincere 
anti-racists argue in favour of 
immigration controls. In both 
New Zealand and Australia these 
people have often followed the 
lead of the Labour party and 
trade unionists who line up with 
conservative factions in 
supporting existing controls. A 
few of the arguments used to 
support immigration are worth 
considering : 

“Immigration costs jobs” 

- this idea has been around since 
the the nineteenth century. 
Historically there has usually 
been an explicitly racist element 
to this argument - the belief that 
migrants will work for a pittance, 
won’t go on strike, and will thus 
undermine jobs and conditions 
for white New Zealanders. Even 
without this components, many 
anti-racists still believe there are 
only “so many jobs to go around”. 
This is one reason why Australia’s 
peak trade union organisation, 
the ACTU, calls for an increased 
intake of refugees, to be matched 
by a similar reduction in the 
“skilled worker” category. 

The evidence reveals that this 
argument does not stand up to 
scrutiny. Australian studies show 
that immigration either creates 
jobs or has no detrimental 
influence - in 1991 the National 
Population Council concluded 
that “close statistical analysis 
tends to suggest that 
immigration has no significant 
aggregate impact on either wage 
changes, price inflation or 
unemployment... migrants in the 
past have usually created as 
many jobs as they have taken”. 

The trouble with the argument 
that immigration costs jobs is 
that it identifies foreign workers 
as the problem, rather than the 
government or Mobil, Carter-Holt 



Harvey or ANZ Bank. It leads to the 
idea that the union movement should 
look to excluding foreign workers 
rather than fighting the job slashing 
activities of New Zealand business. 

“Immigration worsens social 

problems - a consistent theme of 
the propaganda of those in power is 
that social problems such as poverty, 
unemployment and the housing 
shortage are caused by the existence 
of too many people. This is a 
convenient excuse for the system. 
Every additional person entering the 
country is simultaneously an extra 
mouth to feed, person to be housed 
and so on - but also an extra worker 
to produce food, build the houses and 
so on. 

If the system doesn’t employ them to 
do the necessary work, it’s not because 
there are “too many people” but 
because the employers - whose 
concern is profit rather than human 
need - can’t make money out of their 
labour. 

“Immigration weakens the 
position of indigenous people in 
society” - this argument is based on 
the idea that the level of oppression 
of Maori in society us linked to the 
proportion they make up in the 
general population. This is as silly as 
it sounds - the real cause of the 

- continued bottom of p.30. 
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Human nature 


IT’S A commonplace view that 
society is unchanging. Most things 
that we learn at school reinforce this 
idea, and the institutions of British 
society lean heavily on the notion of 
stability and continuity—parliament, 
the monarchy and so on. 

And just as things supposedly never 
change, so human beings are seen as 
equally unchanging. The idea that 
there is a basic human nature, which 
usually leads people to behave badly 
toward one another, is very deeply 
rooted. Competitiveness, greed and 
selfishness are viewed as fundamental 
human characteristics. 

Sayings such as ‘there’s nothing 
new under the sun’ or ‘everyone 
wants their pound of flesh’ reflect a 
society where everything is either 
driven by material incentives, or 
coercion. 

But a brief acquaintance with forms 
of society other than modern capital¬ 
ism shows there is nothing inevitable 
about human behaviour. Sioux In¬ 
dians in North America collaborated 
with one another to solve the intelli¬ 
gence tests foisted upon them by an¬ 
thropologists. The Sioux could not 
comprehend the idea of competing 
against one another because they 
acted collectively and cooperatively 
in order to live. 

In Europe during the middle ages 
it was considered a heresy to believe 
the world was spherical. Now it is a 
proven and accepted scientific fact. 
Lending money for interest was a 
sin—today the ‘sinners’ would more 
likely end up in the House of Lords. 

Even before the industrial revol¬ 
ution attitudes were completely dif¬ 
ferent. For example, there was little 
conception of time as we know it. 
Time was judged only by the sun. 
The early factory owners had im¬ 
mense difficulty in forcing their new 
workers to accept a working day dic¬ 
tated by the clock. 

Ideas are not isolated from the 
society in which they develop. On the 
contrary, human beings act together 
to produce their livelihoods, and 
ideas arise from those social re¬ 
lations. So the ideas in any society 


bear a direct relationship to the way 
in which things are produced. 

To understand this, we need to 
start not from human nature, but 
from the real world. As Marx put it, 
social being determines 
consciousness—not the other way 
round. 

Men and women are affected first 
and foremost by the way in which 
they live, how they produce the 
means of subsistence and organise 
production and reproduction. From 
very early on in human history men 
and women have banded together in 
order to produce what they needed 
for food and shelter. In so doing, they 
enter into a social relationship with 
one another—what Marx calls the 
‘social relations of production.’ 

The ideas in any particular society 
arise from the way things are pro¬ 
duced and the social relations of pro¬ 
duction. As society changes from one 
method of producing to another— 
changes in the ‘mode of produc¬ 
tion’—so the old ideas come into con¬ 
flict with the new ways of doing 
things, and new ideas are born. 

The ‘human nature’ characteristic 
of capitalist society is in reality a set 
of ideas very specific to that society. 
Capitalism is based on competition 
and on the accumulation of capital. 
Rewards therefore go to the most 
grasping and powerful. Laws and 
customs of inheritance reinforce this. 

The divorce of workers from the 
product of their labour and the con¬ 
sequent alienation they suffer only 
serves to reinforce many of the more 
backward ideas, and to increase the 
feeling of powerlessness in the face 
of the grasping and powerful. 

But as soon as there is any collec¬ 
tive action—protests, strikes, 
campaigns—then those ideas begin to 
break down. When people engage in 
such action they become much more 
open to ideas of solidarity and of 
socialism than they are for most of 
the time. 

This is why socialist ideas are able 
to have a greater impact with work¬ 
ers when they are in struggle than 
when they are passive and atomised. 


In addition, even within capitalist 
society, many millions of people act 
towards one another in ways which 
are not selfish or greedy. Miners in 
pit disasters, workers who give to 
charity, nurses who work long hours 
for little money, all in their own way 
challenge the idea of a greedy and 
grasping society. 

The point of genuine revolutionary 
struggle for socialism is that it not 
only seizes power from the capitalist 
class. It also is the only way in which 
workers can rid themselves of all the 
old ideas and build a new society. 

Engels talked about socialism being 
the move from the realm of necessity 
to the realm of freedom. All the 
wealth created even today in the 
world—and much more—can be put 
at the disposal of the collective needs 
of humanity. 

As this happens the material 
reasons for competition disappear, 
and so the ideas also change. Ideas 
based on cooperation, collective be¬ 
haviour and so on become the domi¬ 
nant ones. 

But, some people say, isn’t this just 
a utopian pipe dream? Won’t there 
always be someone on top? After all, 
the democracy of the Russian revol¬ 
ution ended in the dictatorship of 
Stalin. 

Yet the defeat of the Russian revo¬ 
lution lay precisely in the level of 
relative scarcity which existed in 
Russia. When Lenin said that without 
a revolution in Germany, the Russian 
revolution would perish he was point¬ 
ing to the low level of development 
of the productive forces in Russia. 

The difference between human 
beings and animals is that humans are 
involved in a conscious struggle with 
nature. It is also a social struggle, as 
they work collectively to change the 
world. People are socially determined 
but act consciously to change the 
world: ‘men make history but not in 
conditions of their own choosing.’ 

It is revolutionary struggle and 
eventually the socialist revolution 
which allows men and women to fight 
against the old ideas and so create 
a new world to live in. 
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"Talking With the 


Taxman About Poetry" 

Some Myths of 
Socialism, human 
freedom and 
creativity 


"Freedom is more than a word, 
more than the base coinage/Of 
statesmen, the tyrant’s 
dishonoured cheque, or the 
dreamer’s mad/Inflated currency”. 
C. Day-Lewis’ stirring poem “The 
Nabara” rings as true today as it 
did in the 1930s. Yet one of the 
insults apologists for liberal 
democracy habitually fling at 
socialism is that it is “against 
human freedom and creativity”. In 
fact, nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

For the great majority, life under 
capitalism is a profoundly 
alienating experience. Work for 
most people in our society is filled 
with repititive boring tasks, is 
undrewarding and disempowering. 
The supervisor’s schedule or the 
bosses’ whim control the patterns 
and routines of life, and, for most 
of us, work is a chore, a place where 
we feel out of control and as much 
a part of a process as the tills we 
operate, the groceries we pack or 
the tables we clean. Home life is 
invaded by this pervasive sense of 
hopelessness and diconnection from 
any sort of community. Drug abuse, 
domestic violence and depression 
statistics show that “playing happy 
families” is not the normal New 
Zealand experience. 

Those people trying to live their 
lives as artists, as poets and as 
writers experience poverty, no 
recognition of their efforts and a 
constant struggle to balance 
earning with creation. Commercial 
success often involves compromises 
of integrity. Even those with well 
paid jobs they find in some aspects 
rewarding - lecturers, researchers, 
teachers and so on - find themselves 
alienated by capitalism. 


Researchers are hampered in their 
efforts by government and 
industrial funding mood-swings, 
lecturers and teachers are impared 
by the needs of an education system 
to conform to capitalist expectations 
before the needs of those wanting 
to learn. In short, apart from the 
tiny minority who control the 
wealth, all of us are alienated and 
hampered creatively by the system 
- from abjectly impoverished 
unemployed to reasonably affluent 
professors. 

So where is this freedom and 
creativity the supporters of liberal 
democracy champion as an answer 
to the challenge of socialism? Is it 
the freedom to choose from a vast 
array of toothpaste brands? Or the 
creativity of an architect following 
exact specifications to produce yet 
another mansion for Kerry Packer? 
Or is creativity to be found 
flourishing where painters and 
poets try to live off the dole as they 
make works which most of society 
has neither the money nor the time 
to produce? Or is it the “lonelieness 
which you call freedom”, to borrow 
Billy Bragg’s beautiful phrase, to be 
found in doing the same tasks, day 
after day, for most of your life? 

Socialists are unashamed in 
admitting that they don’t value the 
current choice in toothpastes. Nor 
do we feel particularly creative and 
liberated because the rich choose 
occasionally to “patronise”, in every 
sense of that word, the arts. 
Capitalism suffocates the human 
spirit, and atrophies the artist. But 
we think it can, and must, be 
changed. 

By arranging the way we work 
democratically, we have the power 


to end alienation and boredom in 
the workforce. By controlling what 
we do (in socialist-speak we call this 
“controlling the means of 
production”), workers are involved 
in what they are doing - not just 
being cogs in a capitalist’s grand 
machinery. More than this, if we 
organise economic life 
democratically, we don’t need to do 
most of the exploitative tasks 
running people’s lives at the 
moment. If the driving force behind 
our decisions is human need, and 
not the profit of the bosses’ which 
we toil towards at the moment, then 
time free for leisure and human 
development increases enormously. 
Instead of being a way of reaching 
the weekend, work will become 
something which extends and 
develops our creativity. 

This probably sounds like utopian 
dreaming to most people. But the 
fact remains that there examples in 
history where we have had brief 
glimpses of this very way of running 
things occuring. In Paris in 1871 
and 1968, in Poland in 1980 and 
Portugal in 1974-75 and Russia in 
1917, workers and students have 
seized control and have run their 
lives along democratic lines. And, 
far from being the drab and dull 
experience bourgeois theorists of 
democracy claim socialism will 
produce, these have been some of 
the most exciting times for ordinary 
people. 

Lenin called revolutions “festivals 
of the oppressed”. During the 
Russian revolutions of 1905 and 
1917, a revolution in the arts 
occured, with poets like 
Mayakovsky and the Soviet 
futurists completely revitalising 
European literature, and the 
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Formalists challenging the very 
foundations of literary criticism. 
Ordinary workers in factories 
across the country painted murals 
on previously sparse walls. In Paris 
in 1968 strikers adopted the slogan 
“All Power to the Imagination”, and 
engaged in similar revolutionary 
artistic projects. 

For us, specialisation is one of the 
stifling effects of capitalism. Where 
nowadays “amateurs” and 
“beginners” are dismissed 
scornfully by a system which views 
things only in terms of profit and 
production, socialists see the vision 
of a world where everyone is free to 
unselfconciously experiment with 
dance, painting or whatever both 
within and outside of the workplace 
as an exciting one. Most of the 
important artistic figures of the 
20th Century - from Brecht to 
Frieda Kahlo, from Billy Bragg to 
Frank Sargeson - have found this 
Marxist vision inspiring, too. 

The liberal democrat may want to 
apologise for capitalism, and wax 
lyrical about its “rights” and 
“freedoms” and denounce socialism 
lack of “creativity”. The right to 
miss out on the wonderous choice 
at the local supermarket due to a 
tight budget is one few people would 
miss. The freedom to be enslaved 
by the meaningless tasks assigned 
you completely undemocratically by 
some supervisor is one most people 
would willingly concede. The vast 
creativity unleashed by waiting on 
idiots at the flash restraunt which 
charges enormous prices and pays 
pitiful wages is hard to recognise 
because it simplu does not exist. 
But the idea of a society where we 
arrange our own way of working, 
for need instead of someone else’s 
profit, where we value each other’s 
efforts to increase the community 
of art and pleasure, stands in stark 
contrast to the misery of the 
everyday. Its something we’ll fight 
to “keep the dream floating”. 
Workers have gained this in the 
past. We can again. Alone, capitalist 
society can seem depressing and 
overwhelming. Together we can 
change it. Its an unfashionable 
optimism, but one played out in the 
past : Together we can change the 
world. 

Dougal McNeill 


Red Words 

Its a pretty depressing world we live in, and socialists recognise 
this. While trying to provide a clear analysis of why things are the 
way they are, and being realistic about how we can change it, 
we're also trying to offer some support and entertainment amidst 
the alienation and loneliness of capitalism. Feel free to contribute 
stories, poems and drawings to Socialist Review - these are red 
words, to inspire us, to console us and to give us hope for the fight 
of another day. 


Ballad of the Third Boobhead 

In a rackrent house not far from Aro Street 
One dark morning 

Four men sat with a bottle of wine at their feet, 

And the rain was falling. 

The first man said, “The Government’s not my mother, 

I worked on the boats for twenty years 

And all Fve got to show for hard skippers and bad weather 
Is the price of five beers.” 

The second man said, “The screws and the magistrates 
Are wearing me down, 

I’ve been in too many boobs and too many fights 
In too many towns.” 

Then the third man said, Tve not seen Jesus Christ, 

But if he came 

To earth he should either have had a gun in his fist 
Or stopped the whole game.” 

The fourth man reached for the bottle and said nothing 
But the light from the window 

Showed like a graveyard lamp that his hands were shaking 
And his skin was like callico. 

And the third man said, “It will take more than talk 
To make this a country 

Where men who were treated like slaves will be able to work 
For other things than money.” 

Then the four boobheads caught on the horns of the beast 
Saw on the dark morning 

Above the town like lightening in the east 
The bones of Lenin shining. 

- James K. Baxter 
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The Democratic 

Spirit of Socialism 

from Below 



The Communist Manifesto, 
which was written by Marx and 
Engels and published way back 
in 1848, opened with the words 
'A spectre is haunting Europe, the 
spectre of Communism'. Of 
course, neither Marx nor Engels 
believed in ghosts, nor did the 
kind of communism they envis¬ 
aged have anything in common 
with the brutal dictatorships that 
emerged bearing that name in 
Eastern Europe during the twen¬ 
tieth century. The basic principle 
of classical Marxism, considered 
as a political movement, was 
written by Marx into the pream¬ 
ble of the first International: The 
emancipation of the working 
class must be conquered by the 
working classes themselves'. 

For all the classical Marxists, in¬ 
cluding Lenin, the struggle for so¬ 
cialism is a struggle from below by 
the mass of workers (and other op¬ 
pressed groups) within society. For 
Marx and Engels, as well as the 
major figures in classical Marxism 
who succeeded them, socialism is a 
movement for the self-emancipa¬ 
tion of the working class and that 
process centrally involves the revo¬ 
lutionary overthrow of capitalism in 
order to establish a new form of so¬ 
ciety governed by the workers 
themselves. It is precisely in this 
sense that socialism is 'a inde¬ 
pendent movement of the im¬ 
mense majority, in the interests 
of the majority'. 

Classical Marxism did not sim¬ 
ply reject liberal democracy, rather 
it argued that the liberal or bour¬ 
geois form of democracy was too 
limited and restrictive. Socialist de¬ 
mocracy would both incorporate key 
elements of liberal democracy-citi¬ 
zenship rights, freedom of political 
expression and assembly, regular 
multi-party elections - and ulti¬ 


mately transcend it by democratiz¬ 
ing the whole of society, not just the 
political sphere. 

In this regard, the American 
Marxist Hal Draper is entirely cor¬ 
rect to insist that Marx defined so¬ 
cialism in democratic terms and de¬ 
mocracy in socialist terms: 'Marx's 
socialism (communism) as a po¬ 
litical program may be most 
quickly defined, from the Marx¬ 
ist standpoint, as the complete 
democratization of society, not 
merely of political forms' (Karl 
Marx's Theory of Revolution, vol.l, 
p282). And communism was the 
highest stage of this democratizing 
of society - it was the point at which 
society became a class-less, state¬ 
less, self-governing entity. 

So what about the 
International Socialists? 

The International Socialists 
have always been committed to this 
kind of socialism from below. Brian 
Roper and Laurel Hepburn, who in 
1993 founded the first IS group in 
New Zealand, did so because they 
were committed to the idea that 
real change in society must come 
from below - that socialism is ulti¬ 
mately ‘a movement of the immense 
majority (workers, women, Maori, 


students) acting in the interests of 
the majority. 

It was clear that a socialist or¬ 
ganization was desperately needed 
in New Zealand. The attacks on 
workers, Maori, Pacific Island peo¬ 
ples, students and women pushed 
through by the fourth Labour and 
National governments, especially 
the Employment Contracts Act 
1991, benefit cuts in the ^Mother of 
All Budgets’ in the same year, and 
the steady rise of fees and debt in 
education from the late 1980s on¬ 
wards, all called for a fightback 
from the unions, from Maori, from 
students. 

But the leadership for such a 
fight was not coming from the La¬ 
bour or Alliance parties, it was not 
coming from the leadership of the 
New Zealand Council of Trade Un¬ 
ions, it wasn’t even coming from the 
student unions. When it did come, 
it came from socialists and others 
on the left arguing for and organis¬ 
ing mass protests and occupations 
on the campuses, and rank and file 
members of unions pushing for 
strike action. 

Yet the socialist movement dur¬ 
ing the 1990s was both disorien¬ 
tated and demoralised by the col¬ 
lapse of Stalinism in 1989-91. This 
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Socialist Orqanisinq in Aotearoa 


was because most of the socialist 
groups that were around in New 
Zealand at the time wrongly 
thought that these regimes were, to 
a greater or lesser extent, ‘really 
existing socialism’. 

For example, the former Com¬ 
munist Party of New Zealand, now 
called the ‘Socialist Workers’ Or¬ 
ganization’, had proclaimed the 
brutally repressive and poverty- 
stricken country of Albania to be a 
socialist nirvana throughout the 
1980s and early 1990s! In stark 
contrast, the International Social¬ 
ists consistently argued for ‘neither 
Washington nor Moscow’but ‘inter¬ 
national socialism’. This meant that 
we did not greet the ‘fall of the wall’ 
with pessimism and despair but 
with a renewed hope that now the 
workers and oppressed of Eastern 
Europe could fight for real social¬ 
ism, for genuine democracy. 

Of course, for the overwhelming 
majority of workers and students 
such squabbles on the far left seem 
to have little to do with the reality 
of wage and benefit cuts during the 
1990s. But it is important to recog¬ 
nise that the resulting collapse of 
the socialist left in New Zealand 
weakened the overall working class 
movement. Socialists have always 
had an impact quite disproportion¬ 
ate to the their (often small) num¬ 
bers, something even those on the 
right admit. This is because it is so¬ 
cialists who are often the most ex¬ 
perienced at organizing strikes, 
protests and campaigns. 

So part of the democratic spirit 
of socialism from below is being 
clear about what socialism is, and 
is not. Real socialism is about the 
working class majority running so¬ 
ciety democratically in their own in¬ 
terests. It is not about one-party 
dictatorships, secret police, nor the 
‘disappearing’ of dissidents. 

But the democratic spirit of so¬ 
cialism from below is also about the 
nature of socialist organizing itself. 
Many attempts to build socialist or¬ 
ganisations in New Zealand in the 
past have failed because, among 
other things, such organisations 
have been run undemocratically 
from the top down. They become 
increasingly disconnected from re¬ 
ality, and more and more like quasi¬ 
religious sects. Those who thought 
differently or who dared to chal¬ 
lenge the leadership were quickly 
pushed out the door. 

The International Socialists 
have never been like this. The 
‘spirit’ of our organisation, under¬ 
stood not in the religious sense, but 


in the sense of a Vital animating 
force’, the ‘essential principles guid¬ 
ing thought and action’, have been 
developed through years of politi¬ 
cal activity on the ground. They can 
be summarised as follows. 

Our most fundamental prin¬ 
ciple is deceptively simple: you 
can not fight for a democratic 
and socialist world with an un¬ 
democratic organisation. We 
think that socialist organiza¬ 
tions work best when they are 
thoroughly democratic, con¬ 
trolled and driven from the bot¬ 
tom up. This is our most basic 
principle because from it eve¬ 
rything else follows. 

Socialist organizing is about un¬ 
derstanding what’s wrong with the 
world, why it is like this, and how 
we can change it. We draw on the 
Marxist tradition, the experiences 
of workers, students, Maori and 
others in their struggles, as well as 
upon our own experiences as active 
socialists, to try and provide an¬ 
swers to these questions. 

We are not frightened of admit¬ 
ting that we don’t know it all. We 
have a tremendous amount to learn 
from the everyday experiences and 
ideas of our workmates, fellow stu¬ 
dents, other members of our 
whanau, hapu and iwi, and even 
from the people we run into in the 
pub. 

We don’t always get things right, 
but we are prepared to have a go, 
make mistakes and learn from 
them. 

Marxism is not a religion - it has 
no gods nor popes. No Marxist, from 
Karl Marx or Leon Trotsky to con¬ 
temporary Marxists such as Alex 
Callinicos or Ernest Mandel, has 
avoided making major political mis¬ 
takes. We read what they have writ¬ 
ten, we listen to what they have to 
say, but we don’t take it as gospel — 
their ideas have to stand the test of 
practice, they have to be further 
developed and applied through a 
‘concrete analysis of the concrete 
situation’. If they are to be re¬ 
spected, then they have also to dem¬ 
onstrate the kind of humility which 
really does indicate that they are 
prepared to admit to their mistakes 
and learn from the experiences of 
workers and the oppressed. 

We sometimes party hard, both 
to escape from the alienation that 
we all experience, and because for 
us being socialists is not about be¬ 
ing dour and boring old farts, but 
celebrating the best in life in so far 
as it gives us a tiny glimpse of what 
life might be like in a socialist soci¬ 


ety. 

Openness and honesty are well 
established hallmarks of our politi¬ 
cal practice. We don’t behave like a 
secret society in which leading fig¬ 
ures monopolise key information 
and use it to retain control over the 
affairs of the group. We tell people 
how big (or small we are), how we 
are organised, what plans we have 
for the future. 

It would be stupid to get side¬ 
tracked into pointless sectarian dis¬ 
putes with other individuals and 
groups on the left. The point is to 
win the majority of people in this 
society to the idea of overthrowing 
capitalism and establishing social¬ 
ist democracy. Arguing with tiny 
sects on the left is hardly going to 
achieve that. 

The struggle for socialism is part 
of an international struggle - you 
can not build socialism in one coun¬ 
try. A socialist revolution in one 
country would be doomed to fail 
because in isolation it would be 
crushed by the US and the other big 
capitalist powers. 

But if there is ever going to be a 
revolution in this country it will not 
be imported from abroad. It will be 
made here, by the working class of 
this country. And that means that 
we can not simply copy ideas and 
analysis from overseas. We have to 
understand what is going on in this 
country. There are bound to be 
major similarities with the other 
advanced capitalist countries, but 
there are also important differences 
(for example, the struggle for tino 
rangatiratanga). Therefore we can 
not simply ‘follow orders from over¬ 
seas’. 

Talking ain’t enough. You’ve 
got to do more than ‘talk the 
talk’, you’ve got to walk the 
walk and get stuck into sup¬ 
porting striking workers, build¬ 
ing student protests, protesting 
against senseless bloody wars 
and stupid meetings by ‘heads of 
government’, and so forth. 

If this sounds like the kind of 
socialist organising that you are 
interested in then join the Interna¬ 
tional Socialists. At present we are 
very small, we need to be much, 
much bigger in order to start to 
have a real impact on the struggle 
for a better world. 

We need you, we have a lot to 
learn from you, and you have a lot 
to contribute to us. Think about it, 
and then join the fight for a demo¬ 
cratic world without exploitation, 
oppression and alienation. 

- Brian S. Roper 
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the case for anarchism 


n^X '] ^P here are two kinds of 
^7 X I revo,utionar y social- 

jh--' ^ * ' s | n: Leninism or 

. . . Trotskyism, and anarchism. 

beLeVe in formin 9 a “vanguard 
party , o the most "advanced" sections of 

, Pe ° P ! e - The idea is that the vanguard 
w,UJead the workers to revolution, and take 

StJT" ' n h r n r 6 ' S6ttina Up a “workers’ 
State .which will "wither away" over time 

take n anar f 1SlS Say tha( n ° one should 
take power. Any workers' State would turn 

into another tyranny, as in Russia. Instead 
we should abolish inequality directly’ 
Anarchists are against any inequality in rev- 

Everyone should have an equal say in 
the group. Anarchists see revolution^ 
emg led not by a vanguard party but by - 
*e workers themselves. An anarchist’s job £ , 
encouraging and helping to defend a revo 
luhon - not running it. 

Some examples of anarchist-oriented 

Situation influential 7n^hT May d ’68 b 
uprising in Paris. Today, the Mexican 

ins^Td group. “* beSt ’ known anarc hist- b! 

the mo f° nly 9 °‘ 800 W ° rds ’ 50 rU ,ool t ^ or 
chisS C ° mm0n ar9UmentS a9ainst a " a r- sei 

Anarchists are racist, sexist etc: 

Leninists usually “prove” this hu fwi- ] 

• B.k«ni„ P „ K,oS “S " 

anarchist writers). ' Jor 

Neither Bakunin nor Kropotkin were 
“sts all their life. Bakunin started out 
as a Slavic nationalist. So, there are heaps o 

sar* w *« •— 

?" sorts of people (including Ma°? 
^archrsts don’t say Bakunin or ftopoS 
had it all right: we agree with them on some 

workout* n °‘ ° n 0therS ' Peop,e sh °uld 
ork out their own ideas, not follow anyone 

- Bakunm, Marx or Trotsky. 

Anarchists ignore the differences 

between Trotsky and Stalin: 

n Wl, the workers of Kronstadt rose 

end^fTif H 1 . 6 ®°Lheviks, demanding an 

freedom he f d ‘ Cfat0rShiP ° f the Bokh eviks, 
of speech for all revolutionary 


of socialists, and so on. They voted to share 

al- their rations equally (the Bolsheviks had a 

system of d'fferent grades of ration). Trotsky 

rd Re „ d Amv to “ shoot dorS 

of battl 13 ^!! 8365 ” The Red Army Went into 

rd S,ev w W 1 T S a ‘ * h6ir back ’ for fear ^at 

<e said th° U ^ Cha " 3e SldeS ‘ Tr0t$ky and Lenin 
, sa,d 'the uprising was a Tsarist plot! 

Trotsky also believed that the govern- 

j menl should conscript people to work gangs 

n thl? ° n f m ° nd Communism, he wrote 

| fo na C b u m - P H T lab T was ’’ quite unques- 
. bonable . He also believed in revolutionaiy 

• groups based on "the leadership’s organised 

dishust of the members, manifesting itself in 

in Deubcher's T/i, P rop l„, 

What’s a revolution meant to do - free 

25#“' 

Anarchism is utopian, 

Leninism is scientific/ , 

the 1871V 3 q .m fe ^ Bakunin . made in I 
™ i But ’ ^ ^sts say, this f 

minority the government of the 'workers’ g 
State J will consist of workers. Yes indeed u 
but of ex-workers who...cease to be work- fl 
ers. And from the heights of the State they p 
begin to look down upon the whole com- w 
mon world of the workers. Horn that time C 

X e "ZmTi n0t 016 Pe ° P,e but ,hem ‘ 

selves (from Stabsm and Anarchy). 

Isn t that what happened? It’s utopian to W 
®pect a few people to have so much power vo 
not end up with a tyranny. V ° 


la • "^bourgeois": 

kv h tbe “Petty bourgeois”? Wh 
^ ne ° U Spanfeh Revolufi °n? It’s not boi 
to Kr freedom ’ des P ite Lenin's clai 
1° tfl3t ntf d °T, IS 3 bourgeois prejudice", 
in R J? T h ' Sm fS disor 3°nised: 
anH R o y ’, We brou 9 ht °ut the anarch! 
nd <*-Black Panther I^renzo Kom’bo 
Lrvin on a speaking tour. We held all th 

though the government arrested, billed 
and tned to de P°rt him. We wouldn’t hav £ 
I ab,e *° do th a t if we were disorgan 

! Actually, anarchist groups can be more 

organised. You don’t get the same kind of 
power struggles, splits and expulsions that 

characterise Leninist groups. 

m N ! nC , 0f !? are any cleverer than any of 
you. We don t need a Branch Committee to 

organise-neither do you. 

What about you? Do you think that free¬ 
dom IS bourgeois? Do you think that 

fintrr Prediction «n.e? Do you 
find that everyone has an equal say in your 

group, or a,. e there i eaderj . ^ foIJowe y ? fe 

th r c- r ? UP ° pen and democratic, or do 
P^Hn e ?A n Tt ° Ut Wh ° qUeStions ^ 

Party me? And who sets the party line any- 

y- f we can organise without a NationaJ 
Committee, why can’t you? 

analtrH^f^^^ 011 ^ yourself- 

What : : OC ' ah Z Communist or whatever, 
matters is the ideas, not the labels If 

you agree with what I’ve said, or some of it 
are you on the right side? 
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what the world should be like. But we have important differences 
Robert Bollard from Socialist Alternative, debate the issues. 



m won’t take up every 
(&* I point that James raised 
I in his article, but will 
instead try to concentrate 
on those which go to the heart of the differ¬ 
ence between Marxism and Anarchism. 

The Leninist argument with anarchism is 
not about the existence of organisation - 
that’s inevitable - but with the type of 
organisation. It will probably make James 
angry, but the difference is all about democ¬ 
racy. We are democratic and anarchism 
isn’t. 

The point I’m getting at is that democra¬ 
cy is a restriction on freedom. Democracy 
involves majority rule and that inevitably 
means the suppression of a range of indi¬ 
vidual freedoms - not all, but some. 

When workers physically stop a scab 
from crossing a picket line, they are sup¬ 
pressing the scab’s freedom to go to work 
and are roundly condemned by the 
Murdoch press for doing so. Similarly,when 
a Leninist party decides that it’s wrong to, 
say, support the First World War effort, then 
any member who did so would be expelled. 

Does James object to the idea of an 
organisation expelling members for such an 
act, or for some gross offence such as rape? 
If he doesn’t, then he has accepted the ele¬ 
mentary principle of democratic centralism. 

A small group may well be able to 
organise a speaking tour without this sort of 
discipline. In fact, we in Socialist Alternative 
don’t believe that full-blown democratic cen¬ 
tralism applies to very small groups, just as 


we don’t believe little groups like ours are 
the “vanguard” of the working class. 

But we don’t want to remain small, and 
ultimately we want to do more than organ¬ 
ise speaking tours. We want a revolution, 
and that requires organisation on a mass 
scale, involving the most politically 
advanced and militant layer of the working 
class - cohered into a party that is capable 
of leading the whole of the class to victory. 

Mass organisations such as the CNT (the 
anarchist trade union federation in Spain in 
the ’30s) inevitably have structures - and, 
yes, leaders. But because in Spain those 
leaders were anarchists, they didn’t believe 
in seizing power when they had the chance. 

As a result, the leaders that the CNT 
wasn’t supposed to have, (and over whom 
its members therefore had no control) 
ordered their members to dismantle the bar¬ 
ricades in the streets of Barcelona. 
Reluctantly, they obeyed and were slaugh¬ 
tered. 

As for Kronstadt, even if everything that 
James said about it was true (and it’s not), it 
wouldn’t matter. It would mean that the 
degeneration of the revolutionary leadership 
began earlier and affected Lenin and 
Trotsky. But what was the cause of that 
degeneration, and what was the alternative? 
James quotes Trotsky arguing for compulso¬ 
ry labour. He leaves out the fact that, in the 
party conference where this debate occurred 
(in 1921 - just after Kronstadt), Lenin 
argued against Trotsky and won the vote. 

Russia, Lenin said, was not socialist 


The Red Wedge in the White front - Bolshevik poster from the 
Russian Revolution 
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because socialism could not be built in one 
country. Instead it was "state capitalism 
under workers’ control” and this workers’ 
control contained “bureaucratic distor¬ 
tions”. 

He was referring to the economic col¬ 
lapse and devastation of the civil war, which 
had decimated the already small Russian 
working class. The revolutionary capital 
Petrograd had seen its population fall from 
two and a half million in 1917 to a few hun¬ 
dred thousand. 

Not surprisingly the soviets (workers 1 
councils) which were the heart of the work¬ 
ers’s state (made up - note James - of real 
workers in real jobs) had ceased to function. 
This left the Bolshevik Party ruling on behalf 
of the workers. 

This was a disastrous situation, as Lenin 
and Trotsky understood. The only solution 
was to spread the revolution to the 
advanced countries. As Lenin said in that 
same debate in 1921: “Without Germany 
we are doomed”. 

So what is left as James’ alternative to 
this? He seems to think that if Lenin had had 
different ideas in his head he would have 
behaved differently. By an act of will, social¬ 
ism could have been built in one country. 

Does that sound familiar? It’s what Stalin 
and Mao believed. 

We in Socialist Alternative are proud to 
be part of the classical Marxist tradition. It 
means that we are "standing on the shoul¬ 
ders of giants”. But it is nonsense to assert 
that we follow that tradition uncritically. 

We reject for example, the homophobia 
displayed by Engels in his otherwise excel¬ 
lent writings on the oppression of women, 
Lenin’s theory of the “labour aristocracy” 
and, more importantly, Trotsky's belief that 
Russia under Stalin was still a workers’ state 
- albeit a “degenerated” one that needed 
another revolution. 

But we have assessed the essence of that 
tradition and find its central tenets - that 
socialism can only come from below by 
workers seizing power and setting up work¬ 
ers’ councils, that revolutionaries should be 
organised in a party whose leaders are 
democratically accountable - to remain 
essentially true. 

And we hope that if we get the opportu¬ 
nity to argue for the workers to take power, 
we won’t, like the anarchists in Spain, be 
afraid of the consequences. 
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Postmodernism is hailed on the left and the right as the cultural 
expression of a new epoch. Alex Callinicos takes issue with this 
view and exposes Postmodernism as a mix of rehashed ideas and 

plain fraud. 


This year’s model 


POSTMODERNISM, the New York 
Times recently observed, is ‘the intel¬ 
lectual fad of the 1980s and, so far, the 
1990s.’ It’s hard to find any aspect of 
contemporary cultural life which 
doesn’t get called ‘Postmodern.’ 

The word is applied to so many 
contradictory things that it seems to 
lack any definite meaning. In fact 
Postmodernism can be seen as the con¬ 
vergence of three distinct elements. 

The first is the reaction which has de¬ 
veloped in the past 20 years to Moder¬ 
nism, the great revolution in the arts 
which took place at the beginning of 
the century. 

The ‘Postmodern’ reaction is most 
obvious in a rejection of the ‘Inter¬ 
national Style’—the elongated slabs 
which came to dominate city centres 
after the Second World War. 
‘Postmodern’ architecture represented 
a flight from austerity to decoration, 
from innovation to tradition, from ra¬ 
tionality to humour—as in the case of 
office blocks decorated with classical 
pillars. 

Postmodernism involves, secondly, 
a specific philosophical current—what 
came to be known as Poststructuralism, 
around the group of French philoso¬ 
phers who came to prominence in the 
1960s, notably Gilles Deleuze, Jacques 
Derrida and Michel Foucault. 

They developed certain themes, the 
first and most fundamental of which 
was a rejection of the Enlightenment. 
This was the project formulated by a 
number of French and Scottish 
thinkers in the eighteenth century 
based on the idea that human reason 
could both understand and control the 
natural and social world, a project 
which Marx sought, critically, to 
continue. 

Reason and truth, the Poststruc¬ 
turalists argue, are in fact illusions. 
Scientific theories are perspectives 



Blue Velvet, claimed for Postmodern - 
ism, but distinctly Modernist 


reflecting particular social interests. 
The will to know, as Foucault put it, 
is merely one form of the will to power. 

Reality itself is indeed merely a 
chaotic collection of fragments domi¬ 
nated by an endless struggle for power 
shaping nature and society alike. And 
human beings, as part of this reality, 
lack any coherence or control over 
themselves. Thus Foucault saw the in¬ 
dividual human subject as a mass of 
drives and desires brought together by 
the prevailing power relations within 
society. 

The third ingredient of Postmoder¬ 
nism is the theory of postindustrial 
society developed by sociologists such 
as Daniel Bell in the early 1970s. Bell 
argued that the world was entering a 
new historical epoch in which material 
production would become less and less 
important and knowledge the main 
driving force of economic development. 

The French philosopher Jean- 
Francois Lyotard took this idea, and 
argued that, in the ‘Postmodern con¬ 
dition’ knowledge takes on an increas¬ 
ingly fragmentary form, abandoning all 
claims to truth or rationality. 


This shift reflects what Lyotard calls 
‘the collapse of grand narratives. 5 The 
Enlightenment project—as continued 
by Hegel and Marx, who sought to 
offer interpretations of the whole 
course of historical development as a 
way of showing the conditions under 
which human emancipation could be 
achieved—is no longer credible after 
the disasters of Nazism and Stalinism. 

Central to Postmodernism then is the 
idea of a systematic, comprehensive 
and very recent change. The world has 
entered a new social and economic 
epoch, accompanied by a cultural 
transformation—Postmodern art, and 
a philosophical revolution—Post¬ 
structuralism. Hence Marxism Today’s 
claim that we live in ‘New Times.* 

None of this stands up to serious 
examination. But the idea that we live 
in a new epoch is best exposed by look¬ 
ing as the claim that there is a distinc¬ 
tively Postmodern art. 

Probably the best known definition 
of Postmodern an is offered by the ar¬ 
chitectural historian Christopher 
Jencks. Postmodernism, he says, con¬ 
sists in ‘double-coding’, that is, the 
combination of different styles in the 
same artwork—of, say, classicism and 
the International Style in the same 
building. 

This is a strange claim, since what 
Jencks calls ‘double-coding* is such an 
obvious feature of Modernism. Thus 
James Joyce in Ulysses mingles together 
different voices, styles and 
languages—an effect captured in poetry 
by T S Eliot in The Waste Land. The 
idea of a distinctive Postmodern an 
rests on a caricature of Modernism. 

The best definition of Modernism is 
offered by Eugene Lunn in Marxism 
and Modernism. He isolates four 
features. First, ‘aesthetic self- 
consciousness’: Modem an tends to be 
about the process of anistic creation 
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itself—thus Marcel Proust’s 
Rememberance of Things Past 
reconstructs the experiences which led 
to the decision to write the novel. 
Secondly, ‘simultaneity, juxtaposition,, 
or montage’: Modem art breaks up the 
world of everyday experience and then 
reassembles it in new and unexpected 
combinations. 

Thirdly, ‘paradox, ambiguity, and 
uncertainty’: Modem art presents a 
world which no longer has clear 
signposts or a visible structure. Finally, 
‘dehumanisation’: the individual in 
Modem art is no longer in control of 
his or her own motives let alone of the 
world itself. 

Now the odd thing is that all these 
features of Modernism are frequently 
cla im ed to be distinctive of Postmodern 
art. The novels of Salman Rushdie, for 
example, are described as Postmodern 
when they are in fact typical of 
Modernism as defined by Lunn. 

It’s often argued that the difference 
lies in the fact that Modernism was 
elitist and crassly optimistic while 
Postmodernism is populist and pessi¬ 
mistic in its approach. But this involves 
a complete misunderstanding of 
Modernism as a historical phenomenon. 

Modernism emerged in the late 19th 
century especially in those countries ex¬ 
periencing the rapid and uneven impact 
of the development of industrial 
capitalism—Russia, Germany, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary. It can be seen as a 
response to the penetration of all as¬ 
pects of social life by commodity re¬ 
lations. The general fragmentation this 
involved led to the isolation of art as 
a distinct, apparently autonomous 
. social practice. 

The result was a tendency for artists, 
alienated from the rest of social life, to 
focus on an itself, for the process of ar¬ 
tistic creation to become the object of 
art. This usually involved an ironic and 
detached attitude to reality. Art became 
a refuge from a social world dominated 
by commodity fetishism. 

This attitude was compatible with all 
sorts of political commitments, from 
the Marxism of Bertolt Brecht to the 
fascism of Ezra Pound. The prevailing 
mood was, however, the pessimism 
summed up by T S Eliot when he 
wrote in 1923 of ‘the immense 
panorama of futility and anarchy that 
is contemporary history.* 

Modernism nevertheless contained a 
radical potential. Its key technical in¬ 
novation was montage, the combin¬ 
ation of distinct and apparently 
incompatible elements in the same 
work. 

The Cubist collages took this to the 
extent of incorporating bits of the real 
world—fragments of wood or 



Modernist montages used the devices now said to be distinctive of Postmodernism 


newspaper—in their paintings. Art 
ceased to be a window on the world and 
became, potentially at least, part of the 
world. The implication was to break 
down the separation of art and social 
life which had given rise to Modernism 
in the first place. 

This potential became self-conscious 
in the avant-garde movements which 
emerged at the end of the First World 
War—Dada, Surrealism, Construc¬ 
tivism. Their aim was to subvert art as 
an autonomous institution as part of the 
more general struggle to revolutionise 
society. 

‘Dada is German Bolshevism,* said 
Richard Huelsenbeck. Or, as Andrd 
Breton, Surrealist poet and philoso¬ 
pher, put it in 1935: ‘ “Transform the 
world”, Marx said; “change life”, 
Rimbaud (the French poet] said, ‘these 
two watchwords are for us one and the 
same.* 

This linking together of social and ar¬ 
tistic revolution was made possible by 
specific historical circumstances. It was 
in the period of the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 and the German Revolution of 
1918-23 that the avant-garde 
movements flourished. The Russian 
Constructivists in particular— 
Mayakovsky, Eisenstein, Rodchenko, 
Tatlin and many others—put their art 
at the service not just of revolutionary 
propaganda, but of the transformation 
of everyday life. 

The defeat of first the German and 
then the Russian Revolutions therefore 
undercut the base of the avant-garde. 
Fascism and Stalinism destroyed them, 
hot merely through repression, but 
through removing the hopes of social 
revolution on which the realisation of 
the avant-garde project depended. 

The conditions for the incorporation 
of Modernism by capitalism since the 


Second World War was thus created. 

The International Style which came 
to fill the urban skyline after 1945 was 
developed by architects such as Mies 
van der Rohe, last director of the 
Bauhaus, which was set up after the 
1918 German Revolution to build 
‘Cathedrals of Socialism.’ 

The developments in various arts 
over the past twenty years which have 
come to be known as Postmodernism 
have little in common beyond a 
reaction to the incorporated ‘Late 
Modernism’ which became the domi¬ 
nant cultural style after the Second 
World War. 

They are better seen as variants of 
Modernism than a break with it. There 
is, for example, nothing in David 
Lynch s brilliant film Blue Velvet , with 
its powerful sense of an irrational world 
of violence and desire lurking beneath 
the banal surface of everyday life, 
which would have come as a surprise 
to the Surrealists. 

Just as there is no distinctively 
Postmodern art, nor are we living in a 
new historical epoch. The most serious 
attempts to make out the latter claim 
tend to focus on the internationalisa¬ 
tion of capital. 

But while capital has undoubtedly 
become much more globally integrated 
over the past 20 years, the nation state 
continues to play a vital economic role. 
Witness, for example, the American 
government’s rescues first of the bank¬ 
ing system and now the savings and 
loans industry. Moreover, the interna¬ 
tionalisation of capital does not signal 
a new, stable phase of capitalist expan¬ 
sion; it has rather been a major factor 
in making the world economy more 
unstable since the late 1960s. 

Granted that the claims of 
Postmodernism are false, where does 
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it come from? Why has the widespread 
belief emerged that we live in a funda¬ 
mentally new economic and cultural 
epoch? 

The recovery of the advanced capital¬ 
ist economies from the world recesson 
of 1979-82, involved an expansion of 
demand, based on easy credit and 
higher government spending, which 
began in the US in the early 1980s and 
spread to Europe. 

Among the main beneficiaries of this 
recovery were the ‘new middle class’ 
of highly paid managers and profes¬ 
sionals. The 1980s were the decade 
when the Yuppie flourished. 

Secondly, however, many of the new 
middle class which did so well out of 
the recovery were part of the generation 
of 1968. 

They had participated in the huge 
radicalisation of young intellectuals 
throughout the Western world during 
the great upturn in class struggle of the 
late 1960s an early 1970s. And they had 
also shared in the collapse of revolu¬ 
tionary hopes which took place in the 
mid and late 1970s as workers were 
pushed back onto the defensive and 
much of the far left disintegrated. 

The result was the emergence of a 
substantial social layer that is both eco¬ 
nomically prosperous and politically 
disillusioned. They don’t believe in 
revolution any more (if they ever did), 
but they don’t have an unqualified faith 
in capitalism either. 

This attitude is well summed up by 
Lyotard’s declaration of the 
bankruptcy of all ‘grand narratives’: we 
can no longer believe in any compre¬ 
hensive theory which will allow us both 
to interpret and to change the world. 

More than that, Postmodernism in¬ 
volves a ‘routinisation of irony.’ The 
ironic, detached attitude towards 
reality which was the property of a 
small number of highly sophisticated 
intellectuals when Modernism emerged 


at the end of the nineteenth century 
now becomes generally available, mass 
produced as a way of coping with a 
world which, Postmodernists believe, 
can be neither transformed nor un¬ 
critically endorsed. 

This is connected to the self- 
conscious adoption of an aesthetic at¬ 
titude to life. Nietzsche argued that the 
only appropriate response to a chaotic 
reality was to make a work of art of 
one’s own life, to seek to integrate all 
one’s experiences into a meaningful 
whole. 

This was an idea taken up by 
Foucault in his last writings, where he 
often talks of an ‘aesthetics of exist¬ 
ence. 5 This too became a routine part 
of middle-class life in the 1980s, in par¬ 
ticular in the effort through diet, dress, 
and exercise to transform the body into 
a sign of youth, health, mobility. 

The politics of Postmodernism is 
best brought out by the fashionable 
American philosopher Richard Rorty. 
Rorty welcomes the emergence of an 
‘increasingly ironist culture’ dominated 
by ‘the pursuit of private perfection. * 

We should stop worrying about 
knowing and changing the world and 
concentrate on cultivating personal re¬ 
lationships. 

Central to Postmodernism is the 
denial that it is desirable or even 
possible any more to engage collectively 
to transform the world. 

How on earth Rorty and Lyotard can 
explain how the peoples of Eastern 
Europe got it together to overthrow 
their rulers is anybody’s guess. 

These revolutions and events of 
recent months suggest that a new chap¬ 
ter in the ‘grand narrative’ of human 
emancipation has just been opened. As 
this story unfolds, Postmodernism will 
become more obviously irrelevant. In 
the meantime revolutionary socialists 
must denounce it as the abomination 
that it is. 
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women's liberation - 
continued From p.9... 

women around the world who 
wanted to change the foundations of 
the system which oppressed them. 

The women’s movement failed to 
achieve that task. The words of 
Clara Zetkin, the German socialist 
who originally proposed the idea of 
an international women’s day in 
1910, have never been truer : “We 
can conquer the future only if we win 
women as a class of fighters”. 

notes - continued from p.l 5... 
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Immigration -continued 
from p.20... 

oppression of Maori is racism and 
governmental betrayals, not some 
numbers game. 

Socialists approach the question of 
immigration from the standpoint of the 
vast majority of working people around 
the world, whose interests are best 
served by the free movement of workers 
around the world. Not only does this 
enable workers to gain the best price 
for their labour power, it also increases 
the international experience of our 
class, breaks down the false national 
barriers which divide us, and helps 
build unity in our common struggle. 
For socialists, its simple - so-called 
foreigners are welcome here, and ruling 
class “Kiwi” racists are not. 

I am grateful to Stewart Gardiner, 
whose work on immigration I have used 
extensively in this article 
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So - you’ve read the magazine, and it seems pretty good, eh? Get involved in the fight to change 
the world. 

Yes! You people are just so convincing I want to join immediately! Please send me membership details. 

I would like to know more about socialist politics. Please send me information about upcoming meetings, 
protests etc. 

Here’s $5 for a year’s subscription to Socialist Review of Aotearoa 

I’d like to receive copies of the International Socialists’ Red Alert, a monthly newsletter advertising current 
struggles, protests and campaigns. 
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A world of hunger, 

crisis, unemployment, 

inequality, war, 

global warming, fees 

and debt... 


Tight the System That Breeds Them/ 


Every week the International Socialists hold branch meetings on a 
wide range of topics. But we offer more than just an analysis of what's 
wrong with the world. We offer an opportunity to get involved in the 
fight to change it. 




International 


1 \f 


SOCIALISTS! 


^Meetings every Thursday at 7.30pm in the Otago Lounge | 
I Clubs & Societies Bldg, 84 Albany St. 

i ALL Welcome, come along and get involved!^ 










